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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 

_—, will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
ew. 











ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig. ay been appointed Agent for las and 
‘Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
orwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. —Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





AJORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communications 
€or the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Subscription, 


including postage, 13 rupees. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY, 


SATURDAY. — CONCERT and AFTERNOON PRO- 
MENADE.—The Enlarged Concert Room is now completely 
enclosed, and free from cold or draught.—Mdlle. SAROLTA, 
Mr. SANTLEY; Solo Pianoforte, Mr. E. SILAS. Conductor, 
Mr. MANNS. Programme includes Beethoven’s Symphony 
No.7in A Major; Weber’s Invitation ala Valse; R. Schu- 
mann’s Overture to Schiller’s “ Braut von Messina.” Airs from 
** Don Giovanni,” Mdlle. Sarolta and Mr. Santley; and Fan- 
} on for Pianoforte and Orchestra, on a Scotch Air, Mr. E. 

ilas. 

Admission. Halfa Crown; or Free by new-system Guinea 
Season Ticket. Reserved Stalls, Half-a-Crown ; at the Palace, 
and at 6 Exeter Hall. 





NTER EXHIBITION, under the 

Superintendence of Mr. WALLIS, removed from the 
FRENCH GALLERY to the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS’ GALLERY, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, 
is NOW OPEN from 9 until 5 o’clock daily. Admission 1s. 


[JNLVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 


WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B.; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
pale to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
Service Examinations, and the a yg Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all ic apply to 
the Rev. W. Kirxvus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke eather on, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 








TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEBENTURE. 


The COUPONS from the above Certificates of Debent due 
15th November, will be PAID at the Consolidated nk 
——— and must be left two clear days at the Offices of the 

ompany for examination. If sent by post, a cheque for the 
amount will be remitted in course. 


5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
or 26 Throgmorton Street, London, E.C., Oct., 1865. 


\ ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 


TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 
liminary fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM- 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 

yable by instalments, upon personal security, bills of sale, 
eposits of deeds, leases, &c. ; absolute reversions, warehousing 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
years. Bills discounted. Forms tis.—2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. . J. HARVEY, Secretary. 








LEXANDRA COLLEGE TO PREPARE 


STUDENTS FOR THE COMPETITIVE AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Governors : The Lord Chancellor ; Lord Boston; Lord Chief 
Baron; Dean of Wells; Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford; Master of C. C. Coll., Camb. ; 
Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P., &c., &c. 

Professors and Tutors : The Rev. Dr. Giles, formerly Fellow 
of C. C. Coll., Oxford, President; Dr. Latham, King’s College, 
Camb., Zngl. Literature ; Dr. H. Owgan, of Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
—— “7 7. éc. ; Count de Liancourt, French ; Count Saffi, 

talian ; &c. 


Students may now be temporarily accommodated during the 
building of the College, and receive, together with board and 
lodging, all the n tuition to enable them to pass the 
examination for the Army, India Civil Service, Home Civil 
Service, with the Medical and Legal examination. Terms: 
25 guineas each term. Apply ty letter to the Secretary, at the 
University Office, 137 Strand, W.C., or personally, between the 
hours of 11 and 3. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S 
SQUARE, LONDON.—Founded in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 








The following are the terms of admission to this Library, 
which contains 80,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various : Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2, with 
Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading- 
room open from Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. 
Catalogue (New Edition) just published. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY, by DR. 
GASPEY. of HEIDELBERG. Prospectuses may be had 


of Mr. CAM) BELL, ll Cham Argyll Place \ 
CULVERWELL, 21 Norkaik Street. oes 








experienced and successful in Tuition, and 
bo gae o Park, receives titive Bxatataations, Be iver. 
M.A., Messrs. ayy ooh Booksellers, 136 Strand, W.C. 





\ HOLESALE MANUFACTURED 
STATIONERY BUSINESS FOR SALE. Goodwill, 
Stock, and Plant, £500, or a Partner with £1,000 treated with. 
Gentlemanly occupation, and previous knowledge unnecessary. 
—Apply to Mr. Samer, Solicitor, 3 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


OPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW—FULL 

PRICE will be GIVEN for the FIRST NUMBER. Clean 

~ ies ; Cut or Uncut.—-ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Picca- 
ily. 


HROMO-LITHOGRA PHS.—A large 
variety of all the new Chromo-Lithographs, varying in price 
from 5s. to three guineas each. 
T. M‘LEAN, 7 Haymarket, next the Theatre. 


HANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A new 


) Sensation.—This marvellous figure, which created such an 
extraordinary sensation at the Court of the Emperor of China, 

rforms daily at 252 Strand, from 10 till 6. Sen free, with 
= — ere for 14 Stamps.—H: G. CLAR & CO., 252 
strand. 














HE GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 
i MAKE a GALANTY SHOW, and act the Enraged 
Cobbler, the Broken Bridge, Billy Button, Mother Goose, and 
Punch; 150 Engravings, t free for 12 Stamps.—H. G. 
CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 
Laughter.—These wonderful animals go through their ex- 
traordinary evolutions daily at 252 ws from 10 till6. The 
a free for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 








LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
~ ATIONS of Sg ye . KO of gee el 
Wassee pe 1a Ruz, Esq., President of the Hoval Astronomical 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill,flondon, E.C. 








Sale by Auction. 


THE BOWERBANK COLLECTION OF FOSSILS. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce 
that he has been favoured with instructions from Dr. 
Bowerbank, F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., who is leaving London, to 
SELL by AUCTION at his Museum, No. 20 H bury Grove, 
Islington, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27, and ollowing days, 
at half-past Twelve precisely each day, this very ce 

Collection of British Fossils. Catalogues ed , and 
will be ready ten days before the Sale, to be ce ls. each 
(returnable to purchasers), at the Museum, and of Mr. J. C. 
a Auctioneer and Valuer, 38 King Street, Covent 

arden. 





ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


IN THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT Home, 


Provided for by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s, r 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VLAN, Secretary. 





HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Limirxp). 
1 & 2 CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 
Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 
Taste A, wire Prortrs. 
Annual Premiums for Aces a on a Single Life, payabie 
at dea 





Age 


28.4 £s. a. £8. a. £8. ad. 
20; 116 0 130} 270/4!133230(/8)47 7 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Every description of Property insured against loss by fire 
o Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acrxts Waytep. Apply to Chief Office. 





Premium. [ase Premium. see Premium. sxe Premium. 














MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


No. 1 Old Broad Street, and Nos. 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,990,000 
Losses paid ee oe bf ee ‘i oe » 000 
FIRE INSURANCES GRANTED on every description of 
Property, at home and abroad, at moderate rates. 
aims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the recent Reduction in the 
Duty to 1s. 6d. per Cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, 


or 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
description of Business conducted with South 
Awnlie South and also by Agency with 
Slow Real epee current terms ho sespontive Colonlen 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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OTICE.—DR. HUNTER’S LETTERS. 


Now , the FIFTH EDITION of DR. HUNTER’S 
CELEBRA ED LETTERS on DISEASES of the THROAT, 
- 2s. 8d. This ha ition contains a NEW 


Price 2s. per 

PREFACE by Henry Melville, M.D., and a statement of 
English Cases the and Success of the Treat- 
ment by Inhalation in this country. 


London: C. MITCHELL & CO., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court» 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 
DOES FOR US. By A. Esxett, Grosvenor Street, W. 
** We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with 


the contents of the book through our instrumentality. will 
thank us for having directed thelr attention to Mr. Eskell’s 


work, as semredly none can read it without deriving the 
greatest benefit.”—The Sun, Aug. 25. 


Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, GRosvENOR 
Square. 

MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 


TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 
R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Sqvare, sole inventor and 
TIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, chemically- 


patentee 
poeenges Edis coe gum. No wires or er ae 


required ; they are more natural, le, 


Clergymen, Public Speakers will find this 
particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
plete entation perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
on invited, 
*,* Observe—Nc connexion with any one of the same name, 


“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





8) VE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 eruae Birent, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross way Station). 


TH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
ons of every kind being 


and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 

Operati unnecessary, the most nervous 

Patient on be eupaites, without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

free. from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 

warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 

system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 

strand attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Sheff 


London; 15 Whi Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
d;4 East Parade, et 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





1L of HORSE CHESTNUTS (a plied 
externally). This at first used only for Gou' now 
ved to be applicable all cases of Chronic and painful 
2 Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lum oints, 


es, &c. In 

directi at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6€., and 10s. 6d., from the 
t of stamps. 

Regen’ 


bottles, 
Prly oF REW and CO, Operntive Chomiste, 288 Regent Street, W. 
OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a the 
celebrated a “UNIHED AmvICh Mose TABLETS. dae and 
J. ©. & J. FIELD; UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


ARTRIDGE & OOZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 

192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
GARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders ex eeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
ee ae ENVELOPES—4s. 64., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 











CHEAP BUFFditto for 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—ts. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 


ti 
cob LONRERAIRS CRON LUPE © fay, Sever 


Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free, 
DROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT 
GRAEFENBERG HERTS, 


close to the ee Ee ee Mer- 
caine (Propiotor of the Hydiathic tabinienty iow 
New admitted by Medical Profession to be one 
Se aa nia es i 


Terms to Mr. METCALFE, 
- ‘Villa as above, » ) _ 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 

Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 

Quilting, Braiding, and Embroide ; will do all kinds of Do- 


mestic Work ; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


Tlustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Warns PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 


Dozen, Frr ror a Gentieman’s Taste. Bottles and 
Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
Piccadilly. 

SAMPLES SENT FREE OF CHARGE. 
CHARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century), 

1 CHAPEL STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 





REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeceo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medicai Profession generally, 
recommend COCOA. as being the most healthful of all poreree. 
When the doctrine of Homceopathy was first introduced into 
this country there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplied in the crude -—e so unskilfully 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, of London, 
Homeeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, to turn 
his attention to this subject, and at le succeeded, with the 
ce of elaborate machinery, in be the first to produce 
an e pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 
For general use EPPS’ COCOA is distinguished as an invigo- 
rating, grateful Breakfast Beverage, with delicious aroma. , 
in his work, ** Adulterations of Food,” says : “* Cocoa 
contains a great variety of important nutritive principles ; every 
ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body. 
—* As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than 
either coffee or tea.”—Directions.—Two teaspoo of the 
" ty ie * ry? — up Avg © a water or a. 
-lin -» 21b., an . packets. ers, confec- 
tioners, and Ghevnists. Each packet is labelled “J. Epps, 
Homceo c Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piccadilly; 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


QPECTAL NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA.— 
All Prices Reduced Sixpence per Pound, Strong to 
Fine Black Tea, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., to 3s. per pound. The most 
delicious Black Tea the World uces is now only 3s. 6d. per 
pount Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s, 4d., 1s, 6d., 1s. 8d. 
HILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8 King William Street, City, 
London, E.C. A Price Current free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Carriage Free, by their own 
within eight miles, and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices, 
Free to any railway station or market town in England 

if to the value of 40s. 


PHILLIPS & ©O. have no Agents or any connexion with 
any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


§ 4UCER—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
1s prepared solely by Lea & Perrrs. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
ho should see that Lea & Perrine’ Names are on 


Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrirrors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Buackweti; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sox, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 











ION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 

continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 

as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘‘I find it to be entirely composed of the 
Jecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
uality”—which ar ay A also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of “‘ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on Food, 
and — of whose published Analysis will be given with each 


BB he ry 2 ne at a, 8, pew Ib. ; 6 at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
. at is. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib, 


yb COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
West I 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 8.W, 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &., &c. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


. No H Paper, or Scrap Parenrep. 
Fins improved Patt” Hard, Sule Chamber Cand 
for itaport at the Works? and Otlnen 5, Wigiggale end 


J. C..& J, FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


Po ge 


586 





In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, antique red edges, 


THE DIVINE LIFE in MAN. Four- 


teen Discourses. By J, Baupwix Brown, B.A. Second 
Edition. 
By the same Author. 


I. 
THE DIVINE MYSTERY OF PEACE. Crown vo, price 3s., 
cloth antique, red edges. 
I 


I. 
THE DIVINE TREATMENT OF SIN. Crown 8vo, price 5s.,. 
cloth antique, red edges. 


uu, 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINE FATHERHOOD IN 
— TO THE ATONEMENT. Price 1s, 6d., cloth 
imp. 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 
27 Paternoster Row. 





THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Auton and Henry Joun Gaunt err, 
Mus. Doc. Containing 330 Tunes and Chorales, 

New Eprrions. 

VOCAL SCORE.—Cloth, 5s. ; roan, gilt, 5s. 6d, 

TONIC SOL-FA EDITION.—Cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

SEPARATE VOCAL PARTS.—1s. paper covers ; ls. 6d. limp 
cloth ; 2s, roan gilt. 

CHANTS, SANCTUSES, TE DEUM, &c.—Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. ; roan gilt, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE TUNE BOOK and CHANT BOOK,—Bound 
together, 7s. cloth ; 8s. roan gilt. 

“Some of the new tunes are very fine. All are well and 
gravely harmonized. The type is clear, and the volume is port- 
able, without the page being illegibly small or inconveniently 
crowded,” —A theneum. 

“The volume is the product of profound musical knowledge 
and painful research, combined with elegant and cultivated 
taste.—Patriot. 

London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 











In crown 8yo, price 7s., cloth, 


MODERN PRANCE: its Journalism, 


iterature, and Society. By A. V. Kirwan .» Barrister- 
at-Law, and ‘Author’ of the Article Tprane” in. the 


** Encyclopeedia Britannica.” 
“Mr. Kirwan writes pithily about things which he has seen 
with his own eyes d many years’ residence in France, and 


which he has had opportunities for studying to ad- 


vantage.” —Hxaminer. 


“ An important exposition of the history of our neighbours, 
rivals, and allies, by a ing and able writer, who shows 
» every of his work an intimate knowledge of his subject. 


t) has ever before traced the history of political 
literature in that country with so clear and firmahand. But 
altogether the book is full of interest, while its styleand manner 
are masterly.”—Court Journal. 

London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 





JAPANESE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 
ARAKI 


the DAIMIO. A Japanese 
Story of the Olden Time. By Mona B, Bickerstarre, 
«|. , Extremely well written; shows an extensive know- 
ledge of Japanese history, an intimate acquaintance with the 
manners, customs, laws, and religion of the ple of Japan, 
and is pervaded by a very pure and noble spirit.”—-Datly News. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 





In crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 
TOSSED on the WAVES: a Story of 
Young Life. By Enwix Hoppzr. 
“This is just the sort of story that boys delight to read.”— 


Atheneum. 
By the same Author, 


I, 
MEMOIRS OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


“ A very graphic description of colonial society.”—Daily News. 


i. 
THE JUNIOR CLERK: A Tale of City Life. With Preface 
by W. Epwyn Surpron, Secretary of oung Men’s Christian 
Association. Second and Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
* Lively in style, and natural in dialogue and incident ; a tale 
which cannot but have a healthy influence.”—Reader. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 





REV. DR. RAFFLES. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and MINISTRY 
of the Rev. THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D; By Taomas 


Sramrorp Rarries, » BA, the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Stipendisty ‘ of the Borough of 
Liverpool. 

“The volume is excellently written.”—Saturday Review. 


London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 





DR. THOMAS’S COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW, 
In one large Volume, 8vo, price 1és., cloth, 


THE GENIUS of the GOSPEL: a 
Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
By Davip Tuomas, D.D., Editor of the Homilist, With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Wii.1am Wessrer, M.A., Joint 
Editor of “‘ Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament.” 

“ To those of the Jaity who would read St. Matthew for per- 
sonal edification, and to the ministers of the l who would 
expound it to their congregations, the work will be an excellent 
companion and guide.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 

London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 





In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE and the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, A Series of Discourses on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By R. W. Dauz, M.A. 

“ The book is a remarkably one. Dr. Dale’s vindication 
of the authority of the Old ent from the undoubted 
character given to it by the New Testament is admirable as a 
piece of popular teaching.”—Churchman. 


London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER. 





WORKS BY THE LATE ISAAC TAYLOR. 

THE HISTORY OF THE T OF AN NT 
BOOKS TO MODERN TIMES. Tomether wh Dos all 
of Historical Proof. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. New Edition. 

THE WORLD OF MIND. fo Bepne Bre: Post 8yvo, 

7s. 6d. 


“Yh SUPER ATG OBEN ES 
comes faa od SA, LE ti 
London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 
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D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





MESSRS. D. NUTT & CO. 


Will be glad to receive Orders for Foreign Periodicals and Newspapers for 1866 as 
early as possible, in order to prevent any disappointment at the commencement of 


the New Year. 





FOREIGN BOOKS IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Semi-W eekly Importations from the Continent. 
NEW CATALOGUES PREPARING. 





London: D. NUTT & CO., Foreign and Classical Booksellers, 270 Strand. 





H. CAGNON, 
LIBRAIRE, 


145 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL (ANCIEN 
39 RUE DE L’EST), A PARIS. 


ARMENGAUD.—LE PARTHENON de 


L’HISTOIRE,. 46 livraisons gr. in-4. 70 fr. 


CLARAGC. — MUSEE de SCULPTURE 
EB et MODERNE. Paris, 1841. 6 Vol. in-8 de 

tg 6 Vol. in-4 de planches, Les 12 Vol., belle demi- 
reliure . 230 fr. 


CORRESPONDANCE de LEMPEREUR 


LEON Ier, publiée Ordre de l’Empereur Napo- 
ean IIT. Imprime D impor 16 Vol. in-4, br. P00 fr. 


DALY (Cesar). REVUE GENERALE 
de L’ARCHITECTURE et des TRAVAUX PUBLICS, 
1840 41862. 20 Vol. in-fol., br. 600 fr. 


FEYDEAU. —HISTOIRE des USAGES 
ES dans E’ANTIQUITE. 21 livraisons, grav., 
age aaaer de Chine. (Touts ce quiaparu.) 70 fr. 


GAVARD.—GALERIES HISTORIQUES 


de a 2e édition. 10 Vol. in-fol., demi-reliure 


LA FONTAINE ne e).—CONTES et 
NOUVELLES en vers. ition des Fermiers Généraux. 
» 1762. 2 Vol. in-8, belle rel. mar. vert, filets, 
dentelles, tr. dor., magnifiques gravures, dont plusiers en 
double, culs-de-lampe. pe, avec les Portraits de De Lafontaine 

et d’Eisen. (Belexempl.) 270 fr. 


LOUANDRE. —LES ARTS SOMPTU- 


Histoire du Costume et de ’Ameublement. 4 
VoL in in-4, br., dont 2 de planches. 275 fr. 


MERCURL—COSTUMES HISTO- 
RIQUES du XIle au XVe SIECLE. Paris, Lévy. 3 Vol. 
in-4, belle dem. rel. mar., tr. sup. dor., fig. col. 210 fr. 


MONITEUR des ARCHITECTES. 
REVUE de L’ ART ARCHITECTURAL. 1847 A 1864 in- 
clus. Les 18 annéesen14 Vol. encart. 216 fr. 


MONTFAUCON.—L’ANTIQUITE EX- 
PLIQUEE et REPRESENTEE en FIGURES. 1719. 10 
pay -fol., Suppl. 6 Vol. Les 16 Vol., bas pl. trés propres. 


PFNOR.—MONOGRAPHIE du 
PALAIS de FONTAINEBLEAU. 2 Vol. in-fol., belle 
dem. rel, chagr., tr. sup. dor. 200 fr. 

PRISSE D’AVENNES.—HISTORIE de 
L’ART EGYPTIEN D’APRES les MONUMENTS, depuis 
les Temps les plus reculés esas I la Domination Romaine. 
19 livraisons parucs gr. in 

PRISSE D’AVENNES. —FAC - SIMILE 
d’un PAPYRUS EGYPTIEN en CARACTERES HIERA- 
TIQUES, trouvé & Thébes et yA & la Bibliothéque 
Royaie. In-fol. 19 planches. Paris, 1847. 16 fr. 


SERRE .& LACROIX. — LE MOYEN 
AGE et la RENAISSANCE. 6 Voi. in-4, dem. rel. chag., 


TOUR PY. MONDE. Paris, Hachette, 


41864. 65 années en10 Vol. br. 86 fr 


VIOLLET LE DUC. — ENTRETIENS 


sur L’ARCHITECTURE. 1 Vol. gr. in-8, br. avee Atlas. 32 fr. 
H. CAGNON, 145 Boulevard Saint Michel, 4 Pavia. 








Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE TANNIN PROCESS, 
WITH AN APPENDIX. 
By Major RUSSELL. 


The Arrenprx contains the results of the Author's investiga- 
—. to the present time. An Ixpex to the whole work is 





The Arrenvix and Inpex are published in a separate form, to 
accommodate those who already possess the Second Edition of 
the work. Price 1s. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piceadilly, W.; H. 
GREENWOOD (Office of The British Journal of Photography), 
2 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


Ss ae GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a an application 

of his unrivalled machinery for making steel é has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful or — which, for 
#xcellence of temper, quality of mate above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal sbpro tion, and dery 


competition. 
alten ohey pen — the im AL name as a guarantee + 
qnali xes containing one gross eac 
with label levtside. Wm the fac-simile of his cere. 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
4 ana ode his warranted Pychool and public pens, which 
ted to their use, of different degrees of 
flexi ty, ad wi with fine, medium, and broad —_—_— suitable for 
various kinds of writing taught in schools. 
Sold- Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale _ —- supplied - the Kong er] Street, 
ohn Street, New Y¥ at 37 Grace- 
urch London. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


All the best Books of the New Season are in Ciréulation at 
Mudie’s Select Library. 


First Class Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any Date. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
New Oxford Street. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rue Rovat Potyrecunic Institution. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
1N ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Added immediately on eee in numbers, suited to 
the probable BB’ og 


Subscription, from One Guinea. 





Catalogues and Terms on a epee A as also the New List of 
Surpius Cortes, at greatly reduced prices. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTO HOD@SO 
and OTLEY’S, 307 Regent 


CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. 


DGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
Street 








FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED by pv 
Extensive Libra Catalogues gratis, 
Wigmore Street, vendish Square. 


Books at this 
post free,—é52 





CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 


ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


A CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 





DAY & SON (Limited), 6 Gate Street, London, W.C. 


FR. BRUCKMANN’S KUNSTVERLAG, MUNICH, 


PUBLISHER OF Wu. Von KAULBACH’S WORKS, &c. 
(Goethe and Schiller a ‘eye Age of the Reformation, 





AGENTS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM= 


TRAPP & IRION, 


20 CANNON STREET WEST, LONDON, E.C. 





TO BOOKBUYERS. 


oe 


NATTALI & BOND'S 


NEW CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN BOOKS, 


COMPRISING ALL THEIR RECENT PURCHASES, 
18 NOW READY. 


Post Free for One Stamp. 
NATTALI & BOND, 23 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Just published. 


A CATALOGUE OF MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS in fine condition, AUTOGRAPHS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, and others of sterling sae well Coperving, L- 

attention of the Collector. All ked at unusual low 
Also, in a few days, , a CATALOGUE of VALUABLE 
GRAPH LETTERS and MSS., AMERICAN and COMMON. 
lage 3.4 ee STATE "PAPERS, KENTISH ROLLS, 
c ratis a 


JOHN WALLER’S, 


58 FLEET STREET, THE TEMPLE BOOK DEPOT, E.C 


HREEPENCE in the SHILLING 
DISCOUNT on BOOKS.—THOMAS BOSWORTH SUP- 
dT od 2 = Public, at trade faction ‘Ge ad ee 
a trad reduc enerally) o 
e © price, being a on LF 





cent., or 3d. in the Shilling. 
Five o'clock p.m. are SN en et Tea the 
next morning. Orders immediately d 
Terms cash. 


THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street, W. 


‘ 


48 Parernostan Row, E.C. 


JOHN F. SHAW & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Pub in Weekly Numbers at One ,and Monthly 
lishingin Weekly Numbers Penny, 








THE LARGE TYPE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE. Numerously illustrated with plain and coloured 
Tilustrations. 

COMPANION VOLUME TO DR. CUMMING’S “LIFE 
or > LEBSO 
LESSON’ NS OF With 12 
HE LI 
colour a 4 Uidretions. 7s. aad Os. cloth 
extra gilt, gilt es ; 10s. 6d. morocee antique. 

THE RFoLDay AND LESSO § OF OUR 

—— FOL NS OF eS the 
wy F.R.S. ~ e. 6d. cloth, 
Bev. Jo oer Bi 10s. 6d. 


antique morocco. tee with: = 

12 Coloured Illustrations of the Parables, and 52 First-class 

Engravings, from Original Designs by distinguished Artista. 

“One of the most appropriate and acceptable gift-books 
which could be offered oF poculved.”—'imes, 


EXPOSITIONS ON TH THE EPISTLES OF 
THE NEW TEST. . Manrsros, 
wd os of St. Brpsyeon ig a * Small 8vo 


ee 


TOM CARTER; OR, UPS AND ans 
Sa 


the Author of “ 
Fireside,” &c., &. 
AN APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 
LESSONS _ Ok MAIDENS, WIVES 
Drawn from some of the 
FR ye o Wry Old bry Rite taal aes 


W. Lanp Park Chapel, oy gt 
“ Woman's” Sphere rae Wooaa's Work.” 


cloth, with Illustrations. 
“This is a good book—full of solid information, practical in- 
struction, ona judicious | counsel--which every woman would be 
the better of pondering.” — Review. 








New Edition, crown 8vo, 78. 6d., cloth, 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTA- 
TIONS FEOM THE G 1~* LATIN, » Aur MODERN 
with Illustrations, Aca “poe cal, and 
With an Index. 


This work contains nearly Six Thousand 
Proverbs from the Gree 


Spanish, ba ae ese alphabeticall 
d accompanied an ies peterzing to more than Fifbou 


ousand of the the "principal: words Everyone takes any 

Crago in ounvermetie ° Pa fied Poth ted cursorily, into any 

newspaper oF other ‘Publito of having 
work 





INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
LITERAT a FROM: CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. 
By Henny yp. Seventh Thousand. 2s. sewed, 38. cloth. 


WA, FR gy a manly spirit. The author a 
Hp altogether unusual ; a power of a vein 
of fresh an nal criticism, as vrieareaeie ta are 
delightful.”— Guardian. 

oan velame will be found emg — ot the 4 

schools, containing, “eeu as com 


eatiiest period. 


LECTURES ON THE BRITISH 
yd By Henay Rexp. Fourth Thousand. 3s. sewed, 


“It is not often that we meet with so mua good writing, 
refined taste, intellectual ee wholesome sentiments, 
are contained in these Lectures.”— British Banner. 








LECTURES ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
SHAKESPEARE. Hewryr Rex. Minh Thowtand. 
2s. sewed, 3s. cloth. 


THE oe ORY OF MARTIN | LUTHER. 
by Miss Waare cy, pee. 
Sv, Sloth, with Frontispiece, 58. 


THE bane OF JOHN DE V wy 


the pormeg_f 
Author + a ph 
Fron 








Ss sent cee of 





THE STORY oF ULRICH ZWINGLE, 
AND THE R “pee 
By the Author St The ap Of Martin Luther. 
8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


“ Singularly attractive in all its incidents.”"—Christian Obd- 
server, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN ‘ane 


OF GENEVA.” By the Author of “ 
Luther.” F¥cp. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


_— 


NEW CHILDREN’S SUNDAY BOOKS. 
on 





the Author of “ 
ie coon With 8 Plain and Coloured Til 
The Childhood of J Parables of Jesus. 
Christ's Wonderful Works, | Bese eens = Oe See. 
The Friends of Jesus. ies of the Holy Land 


JOHN F. SHAW & an nuemabteneis 
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: NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED 


by the MONTHS of the YEAR: Text selected by R. 
Picot. Numerous Woodcut Illustrations by John 
Leighton, F.8.A. 4to, 3ls. 6d. cloth. 

[In a few days. 


II. 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. First Series. By A. K. H. B. With 41 
Woodcuts frcm Original Designs by R. T. Pritchett. 

Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


IIT, 


HISTORY of the OITY of ROME, 
from its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of the 
Christian Era. By THomas H. Dyer. §8vo, with 
2 Maps, 15s. 


IV. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


the REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Georce Bropir, Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo, 36s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 


REIGN of GEORGE III. (1745—1802). the 
Right Hon. Witu1aM N. Massey. Cabinet Edition, in 


Four Monthly Vols., 6s. each. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL 


and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. People’s Edition, complete in 2 
Vols. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


Vit. 


LORD MACAULAY’ SPEECHES. 
People’s Edition, in Three Monthly Parts, crown 8vo, 
price 1s. each. Parts I. and Il. now ready. 


vill. 


JOURNALS and CORRESPON- 


DENCE of MISS BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 
1852. Edited by Lapy Lewis. 3 Vols., 
8vo, with 3 Portraits, 42s. 


1x. 

MOZART’S LETTERS (1769— 

1791), Translated from the Collection of Lupwia Nout, 

by Waiace. 2 Vols., with Portrait and Fac- 
simile, 18s. 


x. 
TRANSYLVANIA: its Products and 


its People. By Cuartes Boner. With 5 Maps and 
43 Illustrations on Wood and in Chromo-lithography. 
8vo, 21s. 


DRAWING FROM NATURE. By 


Grorce BaRNARD, Professor of Drawing at Rugby 
School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, plain and 
coloured, and about 100 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo, 
price 25s. [On December 14. 


xII. 


AN EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM 


HAMILTONS PHILOSOPHY, and of the Princi 


Philosophical Questions discussed in his Wri 
JouHN arnt Mitt, M.P. for Wicheiscter, "Docent 


Edition. 8vo, 14s. 
xItl. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINA- 


TIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Joun Srvart MILL, 
M.P. for Westminster. Sixth Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
258. 


xIv. 
DR. ROGET’S THESAURUS of 


ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and 

to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and 
assist in Literary Composition. Eighteenth Edition, 
price 10s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By 


the Rev. Freperic W. Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Post Svo, 8s. 6d. 


XVI. 
THE TEMPORAL MISSION of the 


HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. By the 
Right Hon. H. E. Mayxrva, D.D. Crown 8vo, 88. 6d. 


xvi. 
THE AMULET: a Tale of Spanish 
yey Ms eam from Fraser’s Magazine. Crown 


XVIII. 


THE HORSE-TRAINER’S and 


SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE; with Considerations on the 
Duty of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood Stock, and on 
—— Examination. By Dicsy CoLiins. Post 
8yo, 


THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.8., D.C.L. 8 Vols. 8vo, with 
upwards of 1,200 Woodeuts. 
: Vol. I. on Thursday, December 14 ; 

Vol, II. on Thursday, March, 1, 1866; 

Vol. IIL (completion) in the Spring. ‘ 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 





MESSRS, J. H. & J, PARKER’S 
LIST. 
OXFORD, & 377 STRAND, LONDON. 


— 





DR. PUSEY’S REPLY TO DR. MANNING. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., pp. 410, 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND a 
PORTION OF CHRIST’S ONE HOLY CATHOLIC 
CHURCH and a MEANS of RESTORING VISIBLE 
UNITY. An Eirenicon, in a Letter to the Author of ‘‘ The 
Christian Year.” By E. B. Pusey, D.D. us Professor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Nine 


DANIEL the PROPHET. 


Lectures in the Divinity School, Oxford. By the Rev. E. B. 
Posey, D.D., Regius fessor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church. 8vo. New Edition. [In the press. 


NEW WORK ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM, 
Now ready, crown &vo, cloth, price 5s., 


THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL; with 


an Introduction by Samvet Lorp Bisnop of Oxrorp, 


Extracts from the Bishop’s Introduction. 

“With a deep sense of the importance of such a step, I 
venture strongly recommend for a wide-spread adoption the 
following work. . . . The special excellence is its clear and 
abundant statement of that body of dogmatic truth which is 
the great inheritance of the Church of Christ at large, and of 
our own branch of it in particular. ... Further, this volume 
appears to me to be distinguished by two other most important 
features. It manifests in its writer an unusual acquaintance with 
the Word of God, and a power of making that knowledge emi- 
neatty useful for the wri AD ane an .. . It would be difficult 


a book in this partic t more useful toa young 
merit I will notice as 


peculiar ist ishing it is thee il f the figures and 
e excellence of the an 
netenaiee whieh it cobteing, . . . For these various merits I 
unhesitatingly recommend this work, and should rejoice to see 
a copy of it in the hands of every young man at his Ordination.” 


Just published, 2nd Thousand, fscp., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


ADVENT READINGS from the 


FATHERS. Selected from ‘‘ The Library of the Fathers.” 
Now ready, fscep. 8vo, 


THE EVERY-DAY COMPANION. 


Part I. Advent to Whitsuntide. By the Rev. W. H. 
Rupuzy, M.A., Rector of Hambleden, Bucks. 


OXFORD LENT SERMONS, 1865. 
In a few days, demy 870, cloth, pp. 239, price 7s. 6d., 


THE ENDURING CONFLICT of 
CHRIST with the SIN that is in the WORLD: SERMONS 
reached during the Season of Lent, 1865, in Oxford. Two 
y the Bishop of Oxford; Rev. R. Milman, M.A.; Rev. J. 
R. Woodford, M.A. ; Rev. T. L. Claughton, M.A.; Rev. R. 
Randall, M.A.; Rev. H. W. Burrows, M.A.; Rev. H. P. 
Liddon, M.A. ; Rev. A. B. Evans, M.A.; Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
D.D. oorhouse, M.A. ; Rev. W. J. Butler, M.A. ; 
Rev. Tr T. Carter, M.A.; Archdeacon Bickersteth; Arch- 
deacon Wordsworth. With a Preface by Samuel Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. 


DEVOTIONS BEFORE and AFTER 


HOLY COMMUNION. 32mo, on toned paper, with red 


lines, cloth, 2s, 
Prefatory Notice. 

** This little manual, drawn up, it is hoped, in the true spirit 
of the ancient Liturgies and of our own, is heartily commended 
to those who desire and pray to be taught by the Church how 
best to approach the Lord.”—J. K. 


SERMONS by GILBERT VYVYAN 


HEATHCOT terate Priest; Perpetual Curate of 
Hopton ‘ord, Diocese of Hereford ; Author of “Seven 
Sermons,” &. Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ROME, EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDLEVAL. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN and 


MEDLEVAL ANTIQUITIES of ROME. By Joun Henry 
Parker, F.S.A., Vice- dent of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society; Honorary Member of the Royal 
Institute of British ‘ichitects ; Member de la Societé 


hae mv pour la Conservation des Monuments, de la 
Soci Archéologique de la Normandie, de la Societé 


Historique de Bordeaux, Honorary Member of the Somerset 
Archeological Society, and other Local Societies. Illus- 
trated by numerous Woodcuts. [In the press. 


GLOSSARY of ARCHITECTURE, 


Abridged. New and Improved Edition. Fscp. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


CHURCHES of WEST CORNWALL. 


With Notes of Antiquities of the District. By J.T. Brienrt, 


Correspondi Secretary for Cornwall to the Cambrian 
Archzeol cal ee Author of “A Week at the 


~~ yh With 250 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 
0 
Sy at, Bright describes them like a skilled archeologist, and 
illustrates his descriptions like an accomplished artist.”— Press. 


OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS : Who 


and What were They? An paguiey serving to elucidate the 
Traditional History of the Early Britons by means of recent 
Excavations, Etymology, Remnants of Religious Worship 
Inscriptio Craniology, and Fragmen Collateral 
History. "By the Rev. Samvet Lysons, M.A., F.S.A., 
Rector of Rodmarton, and Perpetual Curate of St. Luke’s, 
Gloucester. Post 8vo, cloth, 12s. [ Ready. 


POETARUM SCENICORUM GRA- 
CORUM. Aischyli, Sophostie, Ruripidin, et + 


ites et enta. Ex 
nitione GUIL. DINDORFII. Editio Quarta. In I 
royal 8vo, 21s. 


LECTURES on the STUDY of HIS- 


TORY. Delivered in Oxford, 1859—61. By Gotpwry Smrrn, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
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NOTES ON THE STAGE IN PARIS 
AND LONDON. 


MONGST the few actors of the “old 
A school” yet lingering on the French 
stage, Hyacinthe, who plays Monttanquin 
in “ Le Supplice d’un Homme,” now run- 
ning at the Palais Royal, and recently 
transplanted, under the title of “A Cleft 
Stick,” to the Olympic, is one of the most 
meritorious. Hyacinthe is a humorist, 
free from mannerism, very easy and plea- 
sant, always master of the situation, and 
always in flowing spirits, but never fussy 
or extravagant. Unfortunately, however, 
Hyacinthe is now rarely to be seen to 
advantage. His individuality is disappear- 
ing under a system by which the actor is 
sacrificed to the playbill, without really 
contributing to the production of a satis- 
factory ensemble. To get the best names 
into a cast is excellent policy; but to 
assign them bad parts is a policy that cuts 
away its own foundations. The public 
soon discover that such casts are delusive ; 
while the actor who is thus placed ina 
false position loses his prestige. Whoever 
sees Hyacinthe in Montfanquin, and after- 
wards, on the same evening, in “ La 
Gazette des Etrangers,” will have an op- 
portunity of estimating the capability of 
the actor, and at the same time of witness- 
ing his humiliation. 

Nothing can be much worse for the stage 
in the long run than the setting up of the 
player above the play. But the player 
has claims in the interest of his art which 
must not be overlooked. The maintenance 
of his status before the public is necessary 
to his value as an interpreter of the drama. 
Theatrical reputations perish rapidly under 
suppression, and still more rapidly under 
the blight of degradation to the ranks. It 
seriously injures an actor’s influence with 
his audience to keep bis name for any length 
of time out of the bills; but to keep his 
name in the bills for the representation of 
insignificant or unsuitable characters must 
ultimately destroy his influence altogether. 
A play is best acted when each artist is in 
the réle for which he is best qualified, and 
no undue prominence is given toany. To 
weaken an actor’s legitimate popularity is 
like taking away one of the supports of a 
temple ; and to make him conspicuous by 
sinking the rest is like taking away all the 
supports but one. 

Small characters must not be confounded 
with those we have termed insignificant. 
It is not the length of a part that deter- 
mines its weight. Some are unconscionably 
long, without a spark of vitality in them; 
others very short, and full of purpose. 
We never heard of an actor who con- 
sidered himself compromised by being 
cast for the Apothecary or Mercutio. 

In “Les Vieux Garcons,’ at the 
Gymnase, and ‘“ Croquefer,” at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, we have, perhaps, the best 
examples of acting now on the French 
stage. The old gallant who, in the decline 
of his powers, still retains the vanity of 
his youth, and considers himself irresistible 
after he has lost all capacity of attraction, 
is embodied with inimitable gusto by M. 
Lafont. The portrait is as finished asa 
head by Mieris. Every touch is delicate, 
minute, and distinct. When, after ex- 
hausting the arts of the accomplished 
libertine upon a young girl to whom all 


that subtle language of flattery and 





inuendo is as unintelligible as so much 
Greek, he is finally brought round, by the 
sheer force of her innocence, to abandon 
his design, every fluctuation of feeling in- 
cidental to such a situation is rendered 
with the highest artistic effect. Excellent, 
too, and teeming over with humour, is 
the acting of Berthelier, Desiré, and 
Léonce in “Croquefer,” especially of 
Desiré, who is Croquefer himself. 
Here you have something more than a 
flitting and isolated reminiscence of the 
“palmy days,” for the whole piece is 
capital throughout, and the three main 
parts are sustained from first to last with 
an energy that never flags. 

Upon our own stage we have actors of 
equal, and some of higher, powers. As 
thorough masters of their art, we may 
justly boast of Charles Mathews, Alfred 
Wigan, Webster, Jefferson, and Sothern. 
But a maiediction dogs our theatres in the 
shape of the starring system, which was 
originated by Elliston, was fully developed 
by the abolition of the patents, and has con- 
tinued to flourish, in one shape or another, 
ever since. Almost every theatre in London 
subsists on its star, before whose lustre all 
other luminaries must pale their in- 
effectual fires. Under this régime you 
get one piece of acting, perfect, if you 
please, of its kind ; but it is a diamond set 
in lead. There is nobody to blame for 
this, least of all the, stars themselves. 
But how can we expect the drama to revive 
under a system which renders its adequate 
representation impossible ? 

The English theatre, however, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties under which it 
labours, has a healthy atmosphere, in 
which there is nothing to prevent art from 
striking vigorous root, and growing up 
into strength and beauty. It has freedom 
within its walls, and is on the best terms 
with its public outside. There are no capri- 
cious restrictions on its action. The rights 
it enjoys are large and comprehensive. 
Every theatre is privileged to play every 
form of drama, and although no form of 
drama can be played anywhere else, there 
is no limit upon the multiplication of 
theatres. In effect, therefore, the stage is 
open, and, having no subsidy, independent. 
It relies exclusively on the people who 
come to see the play ; and there conse- 
quently exists between the players and the 
playgoers that kind of understanding which 
in the ordinary affairs of life prevails 
amongst individuals who have a mutual 
interest in the same thing. Out of these 
conditions we are justified in looking for 
sound results. The character of the enter- 
tainment must be in an important degree 
determined by public taste, when there are 
no impediments to the expression of the 
public judgment, and when the stage 
derives its support solely from public 
opinion. It is in the power of the stage 
to cultivate and improve the popular taste, 
but it cannot with safety run counter to it. 
Hencethe stage in Englandresponds directly 
to the feelings of the audience, and the audi- 
ence exercises a direct action on the conduct 
of the stage. The actor and the play 
belong to the people. The public makes 
or mars them. There is the most com- 
plete sympathy and reciprocity between 
those who move behind the footlights and 
those who sit before them. 

The French theatre is hampered by con- 
ditions the reverse of these. The audiences 
enter the playhouse with wholly different 
impressions. The relations between the 
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spectators and the players are qualified by 
circumstances which render them, to some 
extent, independent of each other. The 
stage does not belong to the people; and, 
as a rule, the influence exercised by the 
people over the stage is indirect and ex- 
ceptional. 

First, there is the subsidy. A theatre 
that is founded on a grant of money enjoys 
an amount of security that places it above 
popular caprice. It can afford to run risks, 
and stand out against adverse judgments. 
On the other hand, it labours under the 
restraint of an obligation which, more or 
less, fetters its management. This fact is 
always present to the audience, who feel 
that they are not the sole arbiters in thea- 
trical matters; that there is a stronger 
authority behind the curtain than the 
public in front ; and that, upon the whole, 
it is not their function to meddle with the 
stage in any demonstrative way, unless 
some extraordinary event demands their 
interference. To this state of things may, 
no doubt, be attributed the origin of a 
custom which has set up a third power 
between the players and the spectators, 
and effectually separated them. 

A stranger who goes into a Parisian 
theatre for the first time is struck by the 
remarkable quietude of the audience. He 
gives them credit at once for the strict at- 
tention with which they follow the per- 
formance. He is conscious sometimes of 
a low murmur of satisfaction; but it 
scarcely amounts to approbation—never 
to applause. At times, however, applause 
comes ; it is evidently partial, and it has a 
peculiar character. It is sharp, measured, 
and mechanical; it is never prolonged ; 
and it has no earnestness nor spontaneity 
in it. These peculiarities become apparent 
after a few repetitions ; and the stranger 
gradually discovers that the applause does 
not proceed from the body of the audience, 
who rarely, or never, applaud at all, but 
from a small knot of men whom he ulti- 
mately tracks by the sound, and who 
invariably occupy a position in the centre 
of the parterre. Those men are the 
claquers, and the body they compose is the 
c . 
Although every person who knows what. 
a French theatre is, knows, in a general 
sense, what the claque is, a few particulars 
may not be altogether de trop. It is neces- 
sary to look a little into the machinery 
of the institution in order to understand 
how it works. 

Every theatre in Paris has its own 
claque, and every claque has its own 
leader, who is practically as much a leader 
as the leader of the orchestra, and who is 
professionally designated le chef de la 
claque. The management deal with the 
chef only, who employs his own assistants, 
and is responsible for them. These as- 
sistants are continually changed and badly 
paid, and vigorous measures are adopted to 
secure their diligence and punctuality. 
The chef, who is permanent, makes a large 
income, and his cabriolet at the stage-door 
indicates the position he has acquired in 
the theatre. His sources of income are 
numerous and elastic. He is paid a re- 
gular salary by the manager, and in ad- 
dition he levies black mail on the 
artistes. Every artiste must pay him. 
No pay, no applause; and as the actor 
cannot live without applause, pay is in- 
evitable. The usual mode is to enter 
into a contract fora month. The minimum 
fee for a month, from the poorest and most 
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obscure person in the theatre, may be set 
down at fifty francs. The maximum has 
no limit. It mounts according to the 
ambition or the means of the actor. As 
much as five hundred francs have been 
known to be paid for a single night's 
applause. The ordinary month’s contract 
does not cover all occasions. "When a new 
play is brought out, or a stock play is re- 
produced, each of the actors is personally 
waited upon for instructions as to the 
particular passages at which they desire 
applause, and fees are charged accordingly. 
So completely is the claque reduced to a 
system, that the chef is admitted to the last 
rehearsal of every new piece, in order that 
he may arrange and organize, in concert 
with the company, all the points for which 
his services are required. There is a tariff 
for special demonstrations, over and above 
the ordinary course of applause during the 
performance. A reception, for example, 
which is the technical term for applause on 
the entrée of a performer, is five francs ; 
and so on in proportion for calls, encores, 
and other marked displays of hired support. 

- The principle upon which the claque 
reposes is perfectly simple. The amount 
of applause is rigidly governed by the 
amount of payment. Artistes who do not 
pay are doomed to oblivion. Should such 
an one obtain a stray scrap of approba- 
tion from the audience, it is instantly 
suppressed by that well-known and fatal 
“ Chut!” which, rising from the pit, floats 
into every cranny of the house. The 
applause is regulated by a signal given by 
the chef, a clap of the hands, or, at the 
opera, three strokes of a baton. 

The injurious effect of this institution is 
obvious. It rises up between the audience 
and the players, and takes the right of 
judgment out of the hands of the public. 
The actor can feel no confidence in a 
factitious success which he has bought and 
paid for ; and he never can obtain that 
kind of knowledge of himself which is 
acquired only from the free expression 
of ind ent criticism. The banditti in 
the parterre hold both the players and the 
public in terror. The actor dare not appear 
without securing their support, and the 
audience dare not applaud, lest they should 
be mistaken for claguers. If the French 
stage has won renown, it has certainly not 
been in consequence, but in spite of its 
claque ; and now that reforms have become 
necessary, one of the wisest steps it 
could adopt would be to abolish a system 
which an epoch of greatactors could afford to 

ise, but against the evil influence of 
w an inferior race may be found to 


struggle in vain. R. B. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


STRAUSS’ LIFE OF JESUS. 


4A New Life of Jesus. By David Friedrich 
Strauss. Authorized Translation. 2 Vols. 
- (Williams & Norgate.) 
gy marvellous popularity of Rénan’s 
_ “ Life of Jesus ¥ popularity, that is, in 
the sense of wide circulation—has been the 
principal motive for inducing Dr. Strauss to 
recast a work, the first edition of which was 
written twenty-nine years ago. That, how- 
ever, was intended for theologians. But the 
general public can now no longer be con- 
sidered unprepared for inquiries of the nature 
one ie - — volumes. And, accord- 
ingly, it is for the express use of the le 
that the author puts forth this as an entis - 
new work, in which nothing of the old, 
cept the fundamental ideas, is to be found. 
} we ought to say, the fundamental 
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idea. For Strauss, whatever else he may be 

is honest. That his work should be held o 

such importance as it is, and that its transla- 
tion into lish should lead, as no doubt it 
must, to a wide dissemination in this country, 
will be shocking to many devout and excel- 
lent persons. But so itis. He has formed, 
and above all things wishes others to form 

a very decided opinion as to what the Gospel 
history is not. ‘This negation is almost his 
sole consideration. It maybe thus expressed : 
that in the person noe acts of Jesus no 
supernaturalism shall be suffered to remain— 
nothing which shall press upon the souls of 
men with the leaden weight of arbitrary, in- 
scrutable authority. He refuses to shelter 
his investigations under the assurance that 
a purely historical interest constitutes the 
whole gist of his inquiries. He truly says 
that this is not possible, nor would it be 
creditable if it were. Christianity is so 
living a power, and the problem as to its 
origin is so rife in important consequences 
to the immediate present, that we should do 
very wrong if we concealed for a moment 
that the very existence of our religion must 
be, in the eyes of those who are persuaded by 
the arguments of this book, a matter of time, 
and even of years. 

Finally, to use his own words, ‘‘it offers 
the hand of fellowship to the French one of 
Rénan. I joyfully hailed that work on its 
appearance, and I may say that all I wish is 
to have written a book as suitable for Ger- 
many as Rénan’s is for France.” The bold- 
ness of the original has certainly not been 
lost in its transmission by the translator, who 
desires to ‘‘reiterate what is said by the 
author, as to the essential nature of Chris- 
tianity. It is clearly seen to consist in little, 
if anything, more than intrinsicgoodness,”&c. 

The introduction, “On the Idea of a Life 
of Jesus,” opens with the very daring asser- 
tion, that so long as Church theology pre- 
vailed, accounts of the Redeemer’s life were 
only paraphrases or combinations of Scrip- 
ture passages, confirmatory or illustrative of 
Church dogma, and that the mere conception 
of a Life of Christ was as a pit into which 
theology was inevitably destined to fall and 
to become extinguished. Thus, the whole 
case is prejudged almost before it is heard. 
But this, after all, is only a deduction ex post 
facto. No presentiment of this kind dis- 
turbed the early labours of Hess, whose work, 
published in 1768, was one of the first, and 
perhaps the happiest, attempts to turn the 

vangelical narrative into a _ biographical 
form. A very interesting account is given of 
the endeavours to conceal or explain the 
supernatural element in the Gospels by Her- 
der, Paulus, Schleiermacher, and Hase, down 
to the time when the author himself first 
turned his attention to the subject. Dis- 
satisfied with his predecessors, he proceeded 
to write his original ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” by 
which, in his own opinion, ‘‘ the Gospel nar- 
ratives were in great measure reduced to a 
legendary deposit of contemporaneous Mes- 
sianic ideas, the latter perhaps partially mo- 
dified by his — individuality, his teach- 
ing, and his fate.” 

The vulgar idea about Strauss we believe 
to be, that he looks upon our Saviour as what 
is called ‘‘a myth ”—that is to say, that such 
a person never had any real existence, but 
that certain legends which were floating 
about Palestine, both before and after the 
epoch usually assigned to Christ, finally 
centred, partly through accident and partly 
through designed imposture, round one 
Sgure, about whom no single story or action, 
out of the many attributed to Him, was 
literally true. is, however, is quite a 
mistake :— 

I do not think that the case is so bad-as has 
lately been maintained, as that we cannot know 
for certain of any one of the texts which are put 
into the mouth of Jesus in the whether 
he really uttered it or not. I believe that there 
are some which we may ascribe to Jesus, with 
all that amount of probability beyond which 
we cannot generally go in historical matters, 
and I have endeavoured to explain the signs by 
which we may recognize su But this pro- 
bability, approaching to certainty, does not 
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extend far, and with the exception of the 
journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, and his death, 
the facts and circumstances of his life, are un- 
favourably situated. 


The exception is a most important one ; 
and as it seems to us virtually includes all 
the points at issue. And Strauss goes 
further than this, for he admits that— 


The Sermon on the Mount has always been, 
and rightly so, regarded as the nucleus of the 
synoptic speeches of Christ. Even in the intro- 
duction to it, the new Christian view of the 
world drops down like a fertilizing rain in spring. 


Still it is quite true that Strauss offered 
the idea of the myth as the key to the 
miraculous narratives of the Gospel. This 
assumption has been combated, on the ground 
that in that case the Christian Church could 
have produced nothing itself, but simply 
appropriated the Jewish expectations of the 
Messiah into the history of Jesus. Here 
again Strauss’ answer admits much :— 


Not all the Evangelical narratives which are 
to be considered.as myths have this origin ; but 
the Christian Church and its most ancient 
writers have also new ideas and experiences, 
though preferring the support of these Old 
Testament antitypes looked at as mythical 
histories. And, in the next place, even in those 
narratives which are derived from that source, 
the new spirit of Christianity has not left itself 
without a witness. For of the miracles of Moses 
and the prophets in the Old Testament why 
should only the charitable and beneficial and 
not the numerous miracles of vengeance have 
been imitated, except because the spirit of Christ 
was a different spirit from that of Moses and 
Elias? And the doctrines of faith and the 
forgiveness of sins, of the true keeping holy of 
the Sabbath, which we find interwoven with the 
narratives of the miraculous cures in the New 
Testament, the thought that death is but a sleep 
which we find brought out in those of the rais- 
ing of the dead, are nothing but so many 
Christian ideas breathed as 4 newer and better 
soul into those narratives, whether the subjects 
of them were taken out of the Old Testament or 
from the Jewish expectation of the Messiah. 


Strauss allows, therefore, a considerable 
activity to the a Christian Church, 
and the origin of the Christian superiority 
of ideas he scarcely touches upon. He 
divides myths into the product of conscious 
and unconscious fiction. And as to the 
question whether conscious fictions of an 
individual are properly to be called myths, 
he replies :— 

Certainly, as soon as they have gained belief, 
and ene into the legend of a people or a re- 
ligious sect ; for their having done so invari- 
ably shows at the same time that they were 
formed by their author not merely upon notions 
of his own, but in connexion with the con- 
sciousness of a majority. Every historical 
narrative, however it may have arisen, in which 
a religious community recognises a component 
part of their sacred origin as being an a te 
expression of constituent yorme and conceptions 
is a myth ; and though Greek mythology may 
have an interest in separating off from this ex- 
tended idea of the myth a more contracted one, 
critical theology, conversely, as against the so- 
called believers, has an interest in combining all 
those Evangelical narratives to which it at- 
tributes only an ideal meaning, under the one 
common notion of myth. 


The book consists of two distinct parts. 
The analytical method, in the exercise of 
which the first edition gained its European 
notoriety, is laid aside. The example of 
Rénan, or the author’s idea of the present 
state of Gospel criticism, has induced him to 
attempt a reconstruction of those events 
which he thinks might actually have taken 
place in Palestine, and of which Jesus is the 
central figure. The state of the ancient 
world, and the circumstances which paved 
the way for the development of Christian 
principles, are detailed in language which can 
shock no one ; and with observations which, 
coming from a person who has studied the 
subject all his life, must be of considerable 
value. We think we can already trace their 
influence on a very eminent scholar. At all 
events, the resemblance between Mr. Glad- 
stone on Greece and Strauss is so striking 
that we shall put some parallel passages side 
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by side, and leave the reader to consider 
whether they are accidental or not :— 


The Hellenic mythology is charged throughout 
with the humanistic element, in a manner clearly 
and broadly separating it from the other reli- 
gions of the ancient world. 


So far, Gladstone. Now for Strauss :— 


In their religion it shows itself in the resem- 
blance of the Greek gods to men. The Indian, 
the Egyptian, the Assyrian, did not shape their 
divinities in purely human form. 


Take again Gladstone’s view of Alex- 
ander :— 

It has been, a too little noticed that 
the expedition of Alexander was no less signally 
a preparation for the Gospel than was the growth 
of the Roman Power. 





Now for Strauss :— 


Christianity would never have become the 
religion of the West as well as of the East . . . 
had not, in its origin and first formation, the 
West together with the East, the Greco-Roman 
spirit together with the Jewish, participated in 
iis.» peney must the marriage between 
the East and the West, in the form in which it 
was brought about by the great Macedonian, 
have gone before. . . . Had no Alexander gone be- 
fore, no Christ would have come after, is a proposi- 
tion that sounds blasphemous in theological ears, 
but which loses all offence as soon as we are 
conscious that even the hero hasa Divine mission. 


The nature of ‘‘The Historical Outline of 
the Life of Jesus,” which occupies the re- 
mainder of the first volume, wants no de- 
scription. If we once admit the principle 
that nothing supernatural ever has or ever 
could have taken place anywhere, or at any 
time, it is of little consequence how much or 
how little the four Gospels differ from each 
other ; or what is the most probable explana- 
tion of this or that miraculous occurrence. 

Nor can any clear analysis be given of 
"The Mythical History of Jesus,” which 
occupies the second volume. Each ‘‘ myth ” 
is not, as might have been expected, resolved 
into its component elements, and traced to 
its origin, but the narratives are taken to- 
gether, and the various groups are arranged 
im the chronological order of the Gospel 
itself. This is certainly, to our minds, a 
confession of weakness. It may be true, 
that if we want merely to answer the ques- 
tion whether, in the Evangelical narratives, 
we have historical accounts of Jesus or not, 
the method would lead, always granting the 
premises, to a certain conclusion. Now, 
enough had been done to test that already. 
The interest of this second part will be en- 
tirely for professed theologians ; but both 
sections fall ultimately into one stream, and 
terminate in a discussion of the highest in- 
terest to all. 

Strauss agrees with most modern sceptics 
that our Saviour actually died on the cross. 
The opposite theory has always been a very 
tempting one to those who were disposed to 
deny the Divine origin of Christianity. That 
death, under the special circumstances of his 
crucifixion, was not an absolute necessity, 
has always been admitted, and a very ortho- 
dox conclusion is involved in such an idea. 
The evidence on the foint is negative. 
That a few hours’ faintness might easily have 
been succeeded by a recovery so unexpected 
to the Person himself, as to induce a belief 
in Himself which was the foundation of the 

& Christian Jegend; that He should 

ve made his appearances in a manner 
more and more guarded, until He found it 
expedient, as Gfrérer suggests, to retire 
finally to some hermit cave in the cliffs of the 
Jordan, or the rocks of Arabia, where He 
might have literally been seen by St. Paul— 
all this has seemed an easy explanation of 
so much, that we cannot wonder at its wide 
acceptance. Possibly Strauss has taken his 
side with the idea that gives most scope 
for his ingenuity. But he may lose converts 
thereby, as the following story will show :— 

We travelled once with a ci = | Pro- 
fessor, now an English Bi . He held a 
and seemed 
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points, he must acknowledge that he was in- 
debted to the book for almost all the explana- 
tory and critical portion of his professorial lec- 
tures.”” We smiled, but did not interrogate the 
learned divine as to what he considered ‘‘im- 
portant ;” and however that may be, many a 
professor will surely be glad to quote to his 
class the passage with which he disposes of 
the old rationalistic interpretation of our 
Saviour’s appearance subsequent to the 
crucifixion :— 


This view of the resurrection of Jesus, apart 
from the difficulties in which it is involved, does 
not even solve the problem which is here under 
consideration—the origin, that is, of the Chris- 
tian Church by faith in the miraculous resurrec- 
tion of the Messiah. It is impossible that a being 
who had stolen half dead out of the sepulchre, 
who crept about weak and ill, wanting medical 
treatment, who required bandaging, strengthen- 
ing, and indulgence, and who still, at last, 
yielded to his sufferings, could have given to the 
disciples the impression that he was a Conqueror 
over death and the grave, the Prince of Life, an 
impression which lay at the bottom of their 
future ministry. Such a resuscitation could 
only have weakened the impression which he 
had made upon them in life and in death, at the 
most could only have given it an elegiac voice, 
but could by no possibility have changed their 
sorrow into qiledindin have elevated their 
reverence into worship. 








SPAIN. 


By H. O’Shea. 
Green, & Co.) 


NGLAND owes a great deal to Spain. 
In the days of Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles, our authors were more 
indebted to Spanish than to French or 
Italian literature. In the twelfth, and 
thirteenth, and part of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, Spain was the great mart of commerce 
as well as of ideas, and the style of many of 
our Elizabethan writers, and of none more 
than Bacon and Raleigh, akes a great 
deal of the flow, rhythm and sonorousness of 
Castilian prose. In James’s and Charles’s 
time, too, our nobles and commoners of 
high degree were also wont to make frequent 
journeys to the Castiles, and the influence of 
the drama, manners, and language of Spain is 
very perceptible in the history and literature 
of England, as well as of France, between 
1550 and 1650, and even in the period of the 
great Lord Clarendon twenty years later. Yet 
the records of these journeys of Englishmen 
to Spain are not published. We have, in 
Hakluyt, ‘‘a true copy of the late voyage 
to Spain, in 1589 ;” but this is a sea voyage, 
not an itinerary by land. Nor till within 
the last century has there been any 
itinerary of Spain. Swinburne published 
his travels in Spain somewhere about 1780, 
and Townsend produced a much more valuable 
and interesting work in three volumes in 
1784 or 1786 (we quote from memory), giving 
a description of the country, its productions, 
its roads, rivers, public buildings, dc. 
Murphy and Dillon, both Irishmen, published 
works on Spain nearly contemporaneously 
with Townsend and Swinburne, but their 
volumes relate more to the natural history 
and physical geography of Spain than to the 
actual condition of the country as a habitable 
corner of the earth. 

Southey’s letters from Spain, writtenin 1798 
or 99, throw a welcome light on the manners 
and customs of some of the northern Spanish 
provinces bordering on Portugal, but the 
late poet laureate saw too little of the king- 
doms of Spain, or the forty-nine provinces, as 
they are now called, to be a safe guide for a 
modern traveller. Blanco White, indeed, bas 
given us here and there in his writings useful 
and graphicsketches of Spain ; but hisobserva- 
tions have never been collected together in 
one volume, and are therefore useless to the 
wayfarer in the country in 1865. During 
the Peninsular war our officers had no itine- 
raries of Spain but Madame D’Aunoy and 
Bourgoing, both French, and both wofully 


ins ient. 
however, 


A Guide to Spain. (Longmans, 


Englishmen, and Americans; and some 
these are still useful as pictures of manners 
and customs. The work of Theophile 
Gautier, called ‘‘ Tra los Montes,” published 
in 1843, must continue valuable for its 

icturesqueness and truth, and Charles 

idier’s ‘‘ Année en Espagne,” published in 
1837, though light and sketchy, is neverthe- 
less precious among pagetengiows works, 
as a presentment of ish manners, 
customs, and habitudes. either of these 
works is, however, properly speaking, a guide, 
though one or other of them may be used to 
supplement by vivid description what is 
occasionally, if not often, wanting in a hand- 
book. 

The first really solid and valuable book in 
our day on Spain was the work of Captain 
Cook, now Widrington, of the Royal Navy, 
published, the first edition in 1829, and the 
second in 1832. Though six-and-thirty years 
have passed since the earlier issue of this 
work saw the light, yet most of the chapters 
are still valuable, and those only are obsolete 
that deal with what are called actual and 
material interests. 

A work of a much more circumscribed 
nature than Captain Cook’s was that by a 
resident officer, called ‘‘ Madrid in 1835,” 
published in London in 1836. It is the 
most graphic description of Madriteno life 
extant, and we could have wished that our 
late accomplished friend, Richard Ford, and 
the author of the guide-book now before 
us, had more frequently availed themselves of 
its pages in speaking of the capital. Excel- 
lent and graphic though it be, the volume 
was confined in its scope to Madrid, and did 
not extend its remarks beyond the walls of 
that king-created city. 

Apart from the work of Captain Cook- 


of oye have been published by Frenne, 








Widrington, and immeasurably s 





it in breadth of outline and catholicity of 
view, is the ‘‘Handbook of Spain” by 
Richard Ford, published in 1845. Twenty- 
one years have passed since these two admi- 
rable volumes have been published. Never- 
theless, they maintain their ground as the 
most learned, able, and discursive volumes 
ever written on Spain. But since 1845 the 
Peninsula, as is well known, has been ¢om- 
pletely transformed by steam and railroads, 
and the result is that Ford’s volumes, invalu- 
able as road, river, and inn guides in 1845, one- 
and-twenty years ago, are now, as such, if not 
wholly, in a great degree obsolete. Tout 
passe avec le ee is a true observation, and 
in nothing is this truer than in a coun 
recently intersected by railroads. In 1846, 
as we personally know, as well as in 1846, 
there was not a single railroad in all — 
Now the country is reticulated with 
iron highways, and by subserving the domi- 
nant taste for speedier transit, an in- 
dividual who entered the capital of Spain 
six-and-twenty years ago as an humble 
adventurer m Andalusia, without a 
inea, as Senor Salamanca, is now the 
uis of Salamanca, and the proprietor 
of one of the finest mansions, built him- 
self, in the Paseo de Recoletos, at id. 
Salamanca is a man of taste and liberality, 
and for once the Goddess Fortune has not 
been blind in rewarding his merits. Though 
luxurious and fond of display, like all 
Andalusians, he has exhibited artistical 
knowledge and connoisseurship in his pictures 
gallery and library, which are inthe best taste. 
o return, however, to Spain. Though the 
chapters in Ford, written in 1844, “On 
Robbers and Precautions i P 
and ‘* Travelling with Muleteers,” are now 
ina great d useless, yet the ch 
‘‘ Spanish Horses,” “Spanish Horse ‘a 
** Spanish Saddles,” * ish Cookery,” and 
the ollaare still gems, and must continue 80, so 
a we and faithful 
ities a value. In Mr. Ford’s “ Hints 
on How to Talk Spanish,” published 


more 
than a score of years ago, may be found 
more useful hints than ean be gained ina 
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guides. We have now to deal with the 
nt and the actual—with Spain of 1865, 
and not with Spain of twenty or thirty years 
ago. Spain has been hitherto one of the least 
trodden, though it is one of the most interest- 
ing countries in Europe, and the guide now 
before us must serve to render it far better 
known than it has ever been before. Twenty 
years ago Madrid could not be reached either 
through France or by way of Cadiz and Gib- 
raltar in much less than ten, twelve, or four- 
teen days, according to the strength and en- 
durance of the traveller, and at an expense of 
from some 301. to 401. at the least. Now, the 
capital of Spain may be reached in from forty- 
eight to sixty hours by men of moderate 
strength. In 1845 the journey from Madrid 
to Toledo could only be accomplished on mule- 
back,' for which a whole day was necessary, 
with a couple of mules and a guide, and 
a work it was. Now, the journey is 
e from Madrid by rail in less than three 
hours, at an expense of thirty-seven reals. 
As, with the exception of Italy, Spain is the 
country in Europe most worthy of a visit, we 
look for a great extension of the passenger 
traffic between the two countries. Forty years 
ago travelling in Spain was a service not 
merely of difficulty, but of danger. Previous 
to and subsequent to the French expedition 
of 1843 robberies were by no means infre- 
quent, and from 1832 to 1840, the rise and 
rogress of a war of unexampled duration and 
intensity till the American contest rendered 
journeying in Spain anything but a relaxa- 
tion. But now Englishmen and, what is 
still more important, Englishwomen may 
travel with a perfect sense of security, and 
view a country a hundred times worthier of 
a visit than well-trodden Germany. 

Mr. O’Shea, the author of the volume before 
us, is evidently well acquainted with the 
country he describes. He knows its lan- 
guage and literature, and tells us the best 

rtion of his existence has been spent in 
Spain. He is an advocate at Gibraltar, 
and his ancestors had been long settled 
on the Rock. The work is very credit- 
able to Mr. O’Shea’s attainments and in- 


dustry. It has the great advantage of being 
drawn up alphabetically, so that the reader 
goes as he listeth from Alcala to Barcelona, 


from Cadiz to Cordova, from the Escurial to 
Galicia, from Gibraltar to Jerez, from 
Madrid to Malaga, and from Toledo to 
Valencia. The style is at times quaint and 
somewhat crabbed, and is written in pelpenie 
imitation of Ford, a man of varied learning 
and considerable accomplishments. But Mr. 
O’Shea also is a man of no ordinary attain- 
ments; and if he has not all Ford’s fulness 
and ripeness of scholarship, he is without the 
pinietiaen of the author of the Handbook. 
pain, as Mr. O’Shea observes, is pre- 
eminently an agricultural country ; and the 
Spaniard, a man of few wants, has always 
referred agriculture to trade and industry. 
e reason, according to Mr. O’Shea, is 
obvious. The Sol criador, the sun—the great 
natural farmer of Spain—supplies all wants : 
clothes, feeds, and makes a perpetual summer 
and harvest ; besides which the Spaniards 
were obliged to limit themselves to agricul- 
ture by the circumstances of their history 
and character. The causes of the stationary 
‘character of Spain, according to Mr. O’Shea, 
are, besides the unprogressive spirit of all 
farmers, and of the Spanish especially, con- 
stant war, which thinned the population to 
such an extent that it once did not reach 
eight millions (though Spain is almost twice 
as large as England, and only one-tenth 
smaller than France) ; religious intolerance, 
which drove away the industrious Moors and 
the wealthy Jews, and hatred to foreigners, 
of which 450,000 were expelled under 
Philip If. The climate of Spain Mr. O’Shea 
truly unces to be superior, in all re- 
spects, to that of Italy, being more southern, 
more sheltered from the north winds by the 
elevated sierras running E. and W., and 


characterized by a more bracing, genial 


seeeempers. «The olla is thus described by 
_ Theolla (olla, a pot, a pipkin) or puchero, and 





also cociaa, is the Spanish staple diet. It is 
a compound of stringy, dried-up beef, boiled 
garbanzos, bacon, cabbage, chicken (victims 
generally of rapid decline), reléves by highly- 
spiced chorezo, all boiled and served together. 


Of the religious architecture of Spain Mr. 
O’Shea thus speaks :— 


The antagonism between the regular and 
secular clergy, and final supremacy of the latter, 
determining the early generalization of cloistered 
conventual buildings, and the subsequent erec- 
tion, in their stead, of parish churches and 
cathedrals—facts that influenced not a little the 
architects of these ages. The Church was an 
imperium in imperio; the cathedrals were the 
centres of all the movement—the heart of the 
people. Within their precincts the Cortes often 
assembled ; the kings were christened, anointed, 
and buried ; the mystical autos, or sacred plays, 
were frequently performed. They were also 
museums of natural history, where stuffed 
animals of rare species were carefully preserved, 
beside specimens of precious marbles, corals, 
elephants’ tusks, &c., sent as presents by Eastern 
princes or successful navigators. They were 
permanent exhibitions of the art of all nations ; 
the greatest architects, painters, and sculptors 
were employed to erect and decorate them. The 
finest specimens of artistical carpentry, iron, and 
silversmiths’ work, glass, &c., were to be sought 
here exclusively. Outside, under the porch and 
on the green, sat courts of justice, and the mer- 
chants were wont to transact business. It so 
happened, also, that at the time when the clergy 
were all-powerful, and that kings and wealthy 
noblemen were multiplying religious structures, 
there came upon the face of the world a light of 
beauty, the splendour of genius, and that the 
greatest painters, architects, and sculptors shone ; 
and when the tide of faith withdrew, superstition 
only remained a sterile shore of sand; night came 
upon art, and silence ensued. In Spain, there- 
fore, the student of architecture has a great deal 
to see, to admire, and to learn ; and, despite the 
neglect and vandalism which have strewn the 
land with ruins, and injured many a peerless relic, 
the number of edifices extant is very consider- 
able, and the state of preservation remarkable. 
The circle is extensive, comprising, as it does, 
so many periods and styles—from the vast pro- 
portions and gigantic, always practical, character 
of the Roman ruins of Merida and Muniedro, 
the mysterious, gloomy, early, churches of 
Asturias, and others of the same Romano-Byzan- 
tine, scattered everywhere ; and the pomp of 
decoration—the lace-like surface ornamentation 
never surpassed in dad or Damascus, of the 
se, and palaces of the Khalifs of Cordova, 
Seville, and Granada. 


Under the head ‘‘ Doctors and Medicine ” 
we find the following remarks :— 


The Goths neglected medicine, despising man’s 
aid, and appealing to that of God exclusively. 
Then it was, ont as a consequence, that the 
custom began, observed even now, of offering to 
saints ex-votos, representing those parts of the 
body that have been Sasled hi their intercession, 
and that also of wearing dark, woollen, monastic 
dresses (hdbitos), with scapularies and maries, 
for one or several] years, to propitiate the 
Divinity—illnesses being considered then, and 
now, as chastisements for sins, and ordeals 
decreed by the avenging God of medizval pious 
terrorism. Surgery, however, prospered better, 
being incessant y recurred to in those warlike 
times. Bishop Paule, who had studied in Greece, 
is said to have performed the first Cesarean 
operation, at Mérida, in the sixth century. The 

oors raised medicine to great perfection, im- 
proving and extendi 
received from the tern Jews and early 
monks—all great botanists. At ad there 
were not less than 860 doctors, several of whom 
came over to Spain, and settled in Cordova. A 
school of medicine was established in that city, 
by Alhakem, in the eighth century, the library 
of which contained more than 225,000 volumes ; 
and French, English, and Italians came hither 
to study the art of healing of these magicians, 
as they were called, whose works the monk 
Constantine Africanus translated: ‘‘In Hispaniam 
ad Saracenos ea tempestate eundum erat cupidis 
scientiarum, unde Doctores reduces magi appella- 
bantur,” &c. One of the characteristics of their 
system was the use of emollients and lenitives in 

erence to the violent purging draughts of the 
reeks. The Moors, skilful alchyminte, made 
nee. © Cee We owe to 
camphor, naphtw, rhubarb, and other 
medicamen 


- "oh «4 


the traditions they had_ 





The habits of Philip IJ. are truly stated 
by Mr. O’Shea :— 


Philip IIL.’s own room is indeed a cell, and 
here all is plainness ; it was so placed that he 
might be close to the high altar, and hear and 
see the mass from his bed when ill. There are 
but a few remains of the furniture dating of that 
time: a chair used by him when suffering from 
zout; a stool, said to be that on which Antonio 

erez, his well-known secretary, used to sit, 
are all that now remain. But his mind is still 
to be seen everywhere. Philip worked very 
hard, went to bed late, and the monks’ chaunts 
woke him every morning at four, when he heard 
mass ; and so devoutly and fervently did he pray, 
that tears were often seen streaming down his 
cheeks, 


The defects or merits ofthe Escurial belong 
to Philip II. The proportions are vast ; there 
are harmony, unity, simplicity, massiveness, 
and grandeur; but the conception, though 
vast and grand indeed, is out of joint with 
our time. In this royal receptacle there are 
7,421 relics, among which are 10 bodies, 144 
heads, and 306 arms and legs. What an 
amount of human carrion, and, to use ‘the 
words of Piickler Muskau, ‘‘ L’humanité 
Catholique pue autant que ’humanité Pro- 
testante.” 

On the Bayona hams of Galicia Mr. O’Shea 
pronounces a panegyric; but though they are 
superior to the Montanches hams of Ford (a 
failure at his own and all tables), yet they are 
inferior to first-rate York, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland hams; and there is no bacon in 
Spain to be compared to first-rate Hampshire 
or Wiltshire. 

With the following extract about the Alham- 
bra we will conclude :— 


The grounds of the Alhambra are woody, and 
at spring time full of sweet-scented wild flowers, 
which numerous rills of snow-water, gushing 
from the sierra, keep up green and blossoming ; 
the chorus of nightingales that seek at that 
season the shade of the secluded bowers, and 
whose joyous songs, blending with the murmur 
of fountains and the buzz of myriads of insects, 
o the still air a soul of harmony; the dream- 

ike views of the square red towers that soar 
now and then into the luminous sky from amid 
the dark green phase of cypresses and elms ; the 
cool shade under the deep looming branches. 


On the whole, this is a full and satisfactory, 
and, as far as we are capable of judging from 
a somewhat careful examination, a correct 
guide book, and as such it may be recom- 
mended as a supplement to ‘‘ Ford’s Hand- 


book,” much of which is now obsolete. 
V. K. 








MUNBY’S POEMS. 


Verses: New and Old. By Arthur Munby. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

HE volume of poems now before us bears 
out the promise of the writer’s earlier 
productions. The fire of youth still burns in 
them ; but its flame is less fitful, and far 
freer from smoke than it was in the early 
spring-tide days. Mr. Munby’s first effusions, 
like those of all young writers, were thoroughly 
subjective, all that he saw and sang about 
taking its colour from the mood of its ob- 
server. But his present performance shows 
that he has acquired the power of seeing the 
world from another point of view than his 
own, and of entering into, and giving utter- 
ance to, the feelings of persons alien to him- 
self. The faculty of introspection is one of 
great value to the literary artist ; but if he 
employs it exclusively, he becomes insuffer- 
ably tedious. The morbid anatomy of the soul 
exercises a certain fascination ; but an author 
who is always exhibiting to the public the 
diseased spots in his moral constitution, runs 
a risk of being at last classed with the beggars 
who obtrude their physical sores on the 
compassion of the passer-by. Mr. Munby’s 
pores are free from this taint, their tone 
ing for the most part as healthy as their 
expression is vigorous. They include a 
number of which are excellent speci- 
mens of their class. Everyone likes to hear 
a story told; and Mr. Munby tells several, 
and treats them with considerable skill. In 
the ‘Whaler Fleet,” for instance, we have 
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an incident of seafaring life described with 
perfect simplicity, combined with true pathos, 
a few verses serving to give the whole sad 
tale of the girl who, full of joyful hope, 
goes down to the pier to see her lover’s ship 
come back, and returns home heartbroken at 
the news which meets her there instead. 
The same force of description and power of 
conveying a sentiment in a few words charac- 
' terize the ballads of ‘‘ Ducie of the Dale,” 
** Romney Marsh,” and ‘‘ Seamer Mere.” A 
few touches in each case serve to bring the 
picture before the eye, and enough is left to 
the imagination to stimulate it, instead of 
oppressing it by details. Into some other 
stories a considerable measure of irony enters, 
and a grotesque element is balanced against 
one of horror with striking effect. Of this 
class we can recommend to the reader 
** Lucinda’s Story,” one which would have 
been to the liking of good old Thomas 
Ingoldsby ; a romance, called **A Husband’s 
Episodes,” which leaves an impression on 
the mind somewhat similar to that of a 
nightmare ; and a wild piece, called ‘‘ Post 
Mortem,” which contains a picture thoroughly 
in Callot’s style. 

By far the best puem in the book, how- 
ever, is one which we may take as the type 
of a class which is strongly represented in its 

es. In all that relates to love, Mr. Munby 
writes with a subtlety of thought and a 
delicacy of feeling which deserve the highest 
praise. He has not often attempted to de- 
scribe the noonday heat of passion ; but the 
dawn of affection and the evening glow of 
matured devotion he depicts admirably. The 
poem to which we have alluded is styled 
** Five-and-Thirty,” being supposed to be 
spoken by a true-hearted and noble-minded 
woman of that age to a lover who, though 
much younger than herself, has set all his 
affection on her. We would gladly quote it 
in its entirety, but we have not space for all 
its stanzas, and we are compelled, though 
reluctantly, to mutilate it. It is thus that it 
commences :— 


George Lambert, you have woo’d me long : 
You singled me from out the throng 
By every sleight of speech and song 

To make me yours. 


I cannot tell why you should care 

To win me: for I am not fair ; 

My bloom is not so fresh, my hair 
So bright, as yours, 


And truly, when at first I saw 
Your eyes were on me, and the law 
Magnetic had ey to draw 

y own on yours, 


I found therein no lordly grace 
To make a grown-up woman place 
Her love on such a boyish face 

As this of yours. 


Tis said in sadness, not in blame ; 

For women who are worth the name 

Love more the wrinkled mouth of fame 
Than lips like yours. 


Then she proceeds to say how she was in- 
duced by his manifest attachment to promise 
that she would be his, in spite not only of 
the disparity of age, but of that of intellect 
and feeling :— 


For, though my years are nigh the full, 

And though a drooping lid may dull 

In me the gleams that gazers cull 
From eyes like yours : 


Yet, being a woman, I am weak 

Toward beauty, and the nurture meek 

Whose symbols are a brow and cheek 
As clear as yours, 


Therefore, as some stern man, whose prime 
Has caught the roughness and the rime 
Wherewith a long tempestuous time 

ould crust e’en yours, 


Wears on his bosom, like a rose, 

The wife whose childlike fondness shows 

To him more charming than she knows— 
So I wore yours. 


But at last she is obliged to tell him that, 
although she has pledged her troth to 
him, she cannot bring herself to fulfil her 


Too many sober thoughts attend 
My age—how joy may have an end, 
But sorrow never ; could I blend 

Such thoughts with yours! 
Old scenes you cannot understand, 
Old lives, are ever with me ; and, 
Perhaps, old memories of a hand 

That was not yours. 


**T should have seen all this before ?” 

I did ; but winds of pride outbore 

My craft, that should have hugged the shore, 
To follow yours. 


Forgive me, then, the words I’ve said ; 

If I had known its youth was dead 

I would have crush’d my heart, instead 
Of cleaving yours. 


Forgive me : I am cold, but what 

Have I to do with life? My lot 

May make me yet a Bride—but not, 
Alas! not yours. 


The pieces written in the Yorkshire dialect 
are among the best in the book, but it is 
not given to every reader to appreciate the 
beauties of a poem like the ‘‘ Runawaa Lass,” 
which bristles with such linguistic difficulties 
as the following :— 


An’ t’ lahl un hoddin’ up it mooth for t’ sup. 


Mr. Munby is a very chivalrous poet, and 
whenever he speaks of women it is with a 
respect and courtesy which it is a pleasure 
to witness in these days of rudeness and 
cynicism. All his love-poetry is marked by 
genuine refinement and delicacy, and every- 
where throughout his pages a manly tender- 
ness towards the whole sex is manifestly 
perceptible. The poor servant-maid— 


Who never sits at all, except at meals, 
And then so awkwardly. You know, her face 
Is coarse and homely, and from head to heels, 
Through all her clumsy frame, the lines of grace 
Are shockingly distorted— 


the hardworking rustic damsel, even the rude 
agricultural female labourer, have a large 
share of his kindly reverence, and he has 
devoted some of his poems to an exposition 
of the claims which these sun-browned 
daughters of the soil have, to be considered 
at least equal, if not superior, to their fairer 
sisters. We cannot allow that a tawny hand 
is as beautiful in colour as one that rivals the 
lily’s hue, though it may be perfectly true 
that the latter sometimes is ‘‘a hand that 
freezes you while it yields; but we re- 
cognize a great deal that is sensible in his 
poem on ‘ Woman’s Rights,” and we 
heartily commend it to the attention of their 
champions. 

There are many others of the poems in 
Mr. Munby’s volume from which we would 
willingly give extracts, if space permitted. 
All that we can do at present is to express 
our opinion of their general excellence, and 
recommend our readers to take an early 
opportunity of forming their own judgment 
upon them, concluding with a specimen 
taken from among the shorter pieces, entitled 
** De Profundis” :— 


Our Marian’s husband has been drown’d at sea ! 

Far under rolling storms he lies asleep, 
Enchanted into that tremendous calm 

And awful silence of the midway deep : 

The weight of ocean water bears him up, 

The weight of ocean water holds him down ; 
Rots his pale flesh and loosens all his bones, 
And saps the sodden tresses from his crown: 
So he, dissolving in a still decay, 

Floats ever, hike the coffin of Mahound, 
Poised in the indistinguishable grey 
Where thousand corpses, dead without a 
wound, 

Are mingled up with his. 

But she, whose eyes 
Forget that he has perish’d ; she, who sits 
Rocking his children’s cradle, or with sighs 
Fondles her married finger on her knee 
And frames his features in the friendly fire : 
She does not know him thus! To her, to her, 
His air is always radiant, and the ire 
Of death has left him beautiful and kind : 
Nay, mate ie more—a saint of Ged indeed. 
e then, who and pity, s we say 
Her soul takes contigort in 5 shallow creed 
False to the facts of fate ; and call her hope 
And fancy fruitless ; and her deep desire, 





promise :— 


So sacred and so sorrowful, a dream ? 
593 


inspire 
Her ngten heart with odours from above; 
That tru 








PEKING. 


on the Pekingese During the First Year 
Q British Embassy at Peking. D. F. 

ie, M. D., Staff-Surgeon. 2 Vols. (Murray.) 
Chinese Miscellanies: a Collection oem, and 

Notes. By Sir J. F. Davis, , K.C.B. 

(Murray. ) 

IR JOHN DAVIS is well known to all 

Sinologists as one of our earliest pioneers 
in the forests of Chinese literature. It is not 
long since we found occasion to institute a 
by no means forced comparison between the 
** Song of Songs” and “The Sorrows of 
Han,” a translation of which he published 
more than thirty years ago. ‘‘ The Fortu- 
nate Union” which accompanied it is a 
capital specimen of the Chinese novel, and 
ten times more amusing than most of the 
stuff which the carrying companies bring 
round in their carts from the circulating 
libraries. Retrospective literature will never 
be very fashionab ere om re Bronte ee 
of Teihchungyu and the loves of Shueypingsin 
would quite repay the being detected in the 
solecism of reading a very old book. 

The present volume contains little that is 
new ; and we think it a pity that Sir John 
has lost an opportunity of giving us an 
account of the existing state of Chinese 
studies in England. The Government has 
offered incentives to mastering that ° 
Professor Summers has issued the first in- 
telligible Chinese grammar we have ever seen. 
Dr. has given us the first English 
translation of ‘‘ Mencius,” and is about to 
send out his third volume of the ‘* Chinese 
Classics ;” and we should like to know the 
opinions of a veteran on the result and the 
value of these respectively. But the only new 
thing that he gives us is an interesting account 
of the Sufin-pAn, or calculating machine of 
China, whose utility ‘‘ is such that the mode 
of working ought to be generally known, and 
the instrument generally adopted.” ~~ 

If, however, Sir John Davis has abandoned 
the idea of adding to our knowledge of China 
and the Chinese, the appearance of Dr. 
Rennie’s diary, and the events which have 
led to its composition, remind us that we need 
not be afraid of losing our acquaintance 
with ‘ The — ree Age " na 
ginning on the 22n , 1861, an 
ending on the 15th April, 1862, the diarist 
has dotted down the events and objects of 
interest that came within his ken just at the 
time that they occurred. The result is, a 
= of minute observations, “Gant telag 
either entertaining or instructive, that bri 
before us the living manners of the oe 
who are pretty fair samples of the whole 
nation. The inhabitants of that remote metro* 
= more of the attributes of 

umanity in common with ourselves than 
many Englishmen would think possible. The 
courtesy of the upper classes, the gossiping 
good nature of the shopkeepers, the uproari- 
ousness of the gamins on seeing a European, 
and the antiphonal “‘ chafting” of the cab- 
men in cases of collision, could not be sur- 
passed in London. Comparisons not always 
favourable to own countrymen seem fre- 
quently to have occurred to Dr. Rennie’s 
mind. The dietary of the working men is 
under better a ment*in Peking than in 
London. In the English city the artizan to 
get his food has either to travel home fatigued 
by his work, take a hurried meal and walk 
hurriedly back, or he has a cold, comfortless 
meal brought to him by wife or child. In 
the Chinese capital the workmen pay the 
contractor one-third of their day’s pay, and 
he.in return extempvurizes a restaurant on 
eA ae » where each man receives three 
meals daily. Again, he surmises, j 
—_ h, that two London “ — pe aeeae 

ve more emphatic in mutual vi 
tion than the two Chinese drivers who called 
one another blockheads. Another great merit 
in Dr. Rennie’s narrative is the sobriety of 
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sense that 


expression and the sound 
How much 


run through the whole book 
obscurity and falsification concerning China 
have been produced by the claptrap about the 
‘*Brother of the Moon,” the ‘ Celestials,” 
and other phrases of the kind, picked out by 
careless writers from the worst exaggerations 
of Chinese hyperbole. In the book before 
us there is pothtae of the kind. We see the 
Prince of Kung receiving the ambassadors 
in an “ ordi sized sitting-room, such as 
might be employed for an office.” Though 
his features are of the true Tartar type, he 
has a very ble expression. His 
right cheek is slightly blemished by two 
cicatrices. His face and hands are small, 
the fingers being delicate and _ effemi- 
nate-looking. His fur robe and chains 
of coral give a, finish to the picture of the 
Emperor’s cousin. Of his mind, too, we get 
glimpses in the astonishment he expressed 
when among the decorations worn by one of 
the officers he was shown foreign orders. He 
could not conceive that any but the officer’s 
own sovereign could confer such an honour ; 
and his amazement was increased when told 
that if he were to report favourably to the 
French or English Government of any mem- 
ber of either Embassy that person would 
probably be decorated. in, Mr. Wade 
one day asked the Prince if the complicated 
signature he had just applied to a document 
was the character for his name. The Prince 
hesitated a little,‘and then, with considerable 
modesty, wrote it out, showing that it was a 
character combined of three others, and 
meaning ‘‘ without self-interest.” He then 
laughed, and said, ‘‘ Is that a good character 
for a plenipotentiary ?” 

More than once the Ministers having to 
make to the Emperor some communication 
relating to, or coming from the English 
Embassy, requested that they might have it 
sent to them in writing, for, as they plainly 
intimated, their own account of the matter 
would not be believed. The English have 
indeed been fortunate enough to inspire the 
leading men and even the middle classes of 
Peking with that feeling of confidence in 
their personal honour and solidity of cha- 
racter which has so often stood our nation in 

stead. As, for instance, a despatch 
from the Governor of Canton to _head- 
quarters was entrusted to the British Consul 
to forward to Peking with his English 
letters. The people in the streets discussed 
the character of the English in presence of 
two gentlemen who feigned ignorance of the 
language. The general verdict was, that the 
common English soldiers were good fellows 
enough when sober ; but that they were very 
fond of drink, and very rude and di 
able when drunk. Of the officers they had 
foriscd the highest opinion, deeming them 
as good, if not better, than those of their own 
. This opinion any candid person 
would endorse after reading an account of 
Shung-pow’s mili tactics. 

The domestic habits of the Chinese are 
illustrated in various curious ways. In 
walking through the streets one of the Em- 
bassy observes a young man kneel down 
before an elderly man of much shabbier 

) than himself, and, having re- 
ceived a benediction, rise and go his way. 
It was the senior member of the family, to 
whom the youth paid his reverence in the 

manner of the country. De- 

ference to the wishes of an elder is some- 
times exacted with terrible severity. A 
shopkeeper in Peking had a brother of 
dissolute habits, and, after vainly remon- 
strating with him, he, one night on the 
—— return from a debauch, took 
bound to the river, and with the help of 

a servant held the offender under the water 
he wasdead. The corpse was laid out 
in due form for interment, and, 
though the truth oozed out, the murderer 





lost his life for attempting to rescue a peasant 
woman from two men that were thrashing 
her. The trio turned upon the stranger and 
inflicted severe wounds upon him with their 
hoes, the woman being his fiercest assailant. 
The shopkeepers in Peking are great 
chafferers, asking exorbitant prices for their 
goods, and taking, when pressed, a much 
smallersum. The wealthier men invest their 
money in several shops, employing agents to 
transact the retail busimess, a system that is 
adopted also in St. Petersburg. Dr. Rennie 
visited a young man dying of consumption, 
whose father was the owner of four shops, 
where watches, clocks, and snuff are sold. 
This merchant, who was a Christian, lived 
privately in a comfortable house, with some 
twenty retainers, having household expenses 
of a hundred taels a-month, or one pound 
sterling a-day. We refer the reader to the 
book for an account of the Christians in 
Pekin, who number $,000, and are looked after 
by the Roman Catholic mission. In address- 
ing a European the Christian Pekingese 
makes the sign of the cross, to show that he 
is a co-religionist. 

It is rather startling to hear of a work 
5,000 volumes in extent—a library in itself. 
Such is the Tu-shu-tze-tang, or ‘‘ Complete 
Edition of Books and Maps, Ancient and Mo- 
dern.” This encyclopsedic collection was 
offered to Mr. Wade for about 800/. He 
found the collection very comprehensive and 
complete, but declined to give more than 
half the sum asked. 

In the course of his journal Dr. Rennie 
reports many bits of news from the Taepings, 
whom he strongly condemns. He gives also 
some particulars, historically curious, of the 
coup d@état by which the Prince of Kung 
overthrew the Council of Regency which 
had usurped the authority on the death of 
the late Emperor and the accession of 
his infant heir. The decrees published on 
the occasion are fair specimens of documents 
of that kind, abounding, perhaps, more in 
moral reflections than European State papers 
do. Some of the principal men in the fallen 
Council were sentenced to death. 


One of them, Su-shu-en, was contumacious to 
the last, and denied the legality of his sentence. 
Chang, the teacher, states that, ‘‘in place of 
kowtowing at the mention of the Emperor's 
name, and having his head struck off like a gen- 
tleman, he gave forth sounds to the last which 
were not obedient.” 


This reminds us of the headsman’s song in 
Ainsworth’s *‘ Tower of London” :— 


Salisbury’s countess would not die, 

As a proud dame should, courteously ; 

Lifting my axe, I split her skull, 

cy? «4 edge since that has been notched and 


It is the nature of a journal to be consecu- 
tive in nothing but the order of time. Dr. 
Rennie’s book, therefore, amusing as it is, 
does not, on the first reading, give a distinct 
general idea of the present state or future 
prospects of the Chinese nation. It is rather 
a series of pictures, or ——— which, 
resting on the mind of the er, contribute 
to his enlightenment as to the people and 
country in question, and lead him to 
generalize for himself. 

We will finish with a short extract for our 
ecclesiological readers, who will be glad to hear 
of the existence of a great bell in a Chinese 
temple. “It is one of eight great bells 
cast in the reign of Yung-lo (about the 
year 1400), and is a very wonderful work of 
art. Itis of an ordinary bell shape, and is 
about twenty feet high, its circumference at 
the bottom being thirty-three feet. It is 
covered with Chinese characters in relief, 
both inside and outside, their total number 


being 84,000.” 


NEW NOVELS. 

Running the Gauntlet. A Novel. By Edmund 
Yates, Author of ‘‘ Broken to Harness.” In 
Three Vols. (London : Tinsley Brothers.) 

M* EDMUND YATES has been long 

known in the literary world as a con- 

tributor to the press, and as the editor of a 
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ular magazine. Last year he made his 
Saanewniek and his work, ‘“‘ Broken 
to Harness,” achieved some success. His 
a pen already places another three- 
volume novel before the public, and we have 
read it with care; for it is by an author’s 
second book that one can best estimate his 
powers. We may as well say at once that 
‘‘Rnunning the Gauntlet” will sustain for 
Mr. Yates such reputation as he has already 
gained. In point of. construction, it is in- 
ferior to ‘‘ Broken to Harness:” the raw 
material, though more abundant, is less ar- 
tistically woven, in being entangled here and 
there into knots and patches ; it contains no 
character equal to that of Kate Mellon, the 
virtuous equestrian; and it has a strong 
dash of the unreal. Still, we think that the 
author’s style has improved, that he has 
gained more skill in the handicraft of his 
trade ; and there are certainly one or two 
scenes in this work which show signs of 
power, and which raise it above the level of 
mediocrity. 

Mr. Charles Mitford, having lost large sums 
of money at cards, forges the signature of his 
uncle, Sir Percy Mitford, to a bill for 200/., 
and is compelled to disappear. He is en- 
gaged to Miss Georgie Stanfield, a clergy- 
man’s daughter, who remains true to her 
plighted faith, appearing to regard this felony 
rather as a misfortune than a fault. 

‘‘Poor Charley” [she says], ‘‘ what a bitter 
degradation for him !” 

‘‘For him! degradation for him! Bless my 
soul, I can’t understand ; for us, Gorge’ 
degradation for us, you mean! However, there’s 
an end of it. We've washed our hands of him 
from this time forth, and never—” 

‘*Papa, do you know what you're saying? 
Washed our hands of Charles Mitford! Do you 
recollect that I have promised to be his wife ?” 

‘‘Promised to be his wife! Why, the girl’s 

oing mad! Promised to be his wife! Do you 
ow the man has committed forgery ?” 

‘** Well, papa.” 

‘Well, papa! Good God! I shall go mad 
myself! You know he’s committed forgery, and 
you still hold to oa engagement to him ?” 

‘* Unquestionably. Is it for me, his betrothed 
wife, to desert him now that he is in misery and 
disgrace? Is it for you, a Christian cl . 
to turn your back on an old friend who has 
fallen, and who needs your sympathy and coun- 
sel now really for the first time in his life? 
Would you wish me to give up this engagement, 
which, perhaps, may the very means of 
bringing Charles back to the right ?” 


However, Sir Percy dies, and the interest- 
ing forger comes into the title and the pro- 
perty. His haunts are discovered after great 
difficulty, and he is apprehended in a low 
coffee-shop. This is described in the first 
chapter, the most dramatic in the book. Sir 
Charles then performs the one good action of 
his life. He goes down into the country, and 
marries Georgie Stanfield. He afterwards 
brings her up to town, and we are introduced 
to them in the third chapterat the Parthenium 
Theatre. 

Colonel Alsager is the hero of the book, 
and his accomplishments are thus described :— 


The deus-temps valse had just been imported in 
those days, and Alsager danced it with along, quick, 
swinging step which no one else could accomplish; 
he played the cornet almost as well as Keenig ; 
while at Windsor he went into training and beat 
the Hammersmith Flyer, a prodegiéait brought 
down by the envious on to degrade 
him, in a half-mile race with twelve flights of 
hurdles. He was a splendid amateur actor, and 
had covered the rough walls of the barrack-room 
at Windsor with capital caricatures of all his 
brother officers. He knew all the mysteries of 
‘* battalion drill” too, and had been adjutant of 
the regiment. 

Incredible as it may seem, this gifted man 
had been refused. by a young lady to whom 
he had proposed, who married an invalided 
Anglo-Indian, and who re-appears in the book 
as Mrs. Laura Hammond. After this sad 
event he had sought for consolation in travel, 
and at the opening of the has just 
returned. e also goes to the um 
Theatre, where he is introduced to the Mit- 
fords. After the performance he joins a. 
party in the smoking-room of the 
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Club, and announces his intention of leaving 
England again, because he did not like the 
play. But the conversation turning on the 
Mitfords, and a certain Lord Dollamore as- 
serting that Sir Charles Mitford would prove 
a riotous husband, that his wife would have 
a great deal of spare time on her hands, and 
that he himself had intentions in that quar- 
ter, Colonel Alsager changes his mind, deter- 
mines to remain in England, and to protect 
this innocent lamb from the fangs of the 
wolf. The next day he saves Lady Mitford’s 
life, and on the same day Sir Charles receives 
an unwelcome visitor. This is a man named 
Butler, alias Effingham, the brother of one 
of Sir Charles’s ancient pals. The baronet, it 
appears, forged a second bill ; and this docu- 
ment has not been, like the first, destroyed. 
The man extorts money without showing the 
bill, and departs promising that Sir Charles 
shall not see him for a blue moon. 


But first we must explain that Effingham 
does not happen to possess the forged bill, and 
fears that he will be able to get no more 
money from Sir Charles unless he can pro- 
duce it at their next interview. Accordingly 
he hunts for it in the regions of Whitechapel, 
traces it into the hands of an old Jew, who 
informs him that he has already sold it to 
one Lizzie Ponsford, a young woman who be- 
longed to the same gang which was once 
honoured with the alliance of Sir Charles 
Mitford. Effingham searches for this lady, 
but in vain, and finally goes down to Sir 
Charles with the feeble hope of making him 
bleed again. The baronet declines in the 
most decided manner to pay again, and 
threatens him with the police, but promises 
him fifty pounds if he will rid him of a Miss 
Gillespie, who is companion to Mrs. Ham- 
mond. Effingham undertakes the business, 
and recognizes in Miss Gillespie the very 
woman of whom he has been in search. 

Miss Gillespie, alias Lizzie Ponsford, had 
formerly been in love with Sir Charles, and 
for that reason had bought up the bill. 


means of her talents, and the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation for Instructors, and having acciden- 


tally come in contact with Sir Charles, she | 


warns him against making love to her mis- 
tress under pain of finding an enemy in her. 
Effingham sees her, and tells her that the old 
Jew wants her. She agrees to go off with 
him the next day, and goes off by herself in 
the interim. Effingham gets his fifty pounds, 
but is no nearer the forged bill than before. 
He again looks after its possessor in London ; 
and finally discovers that she has gone off to 
New York to obtain a theatrical engagement. 
This brings us to the end of the second 
volume, and so far the story is well put to- 

ether, though somewhat discursively told. 

e now come to the fatal third volume, that 
sone asinorwm of the English novelist, and 

ere Mr. Yates completely break down. 

It will be evident from the brief and imper- 
fect sketch which we have given, still more 
evident to the reader of the story itself, that 
ee to the rules of art, the forged bill 
should play an active part in the conclusion 
of the plot. This woman, menacing the 
baronet with the document, this man follow- 
ing her like a bloodhound to gain possession 
of it, promise us some good matter for the 
third volume. We cannot imagine what the 
author will do with it; but unhappily the 
author appears to have been equally puzzled. 
Effingham fades out of the story, and Lizzie 
Ponsford plays an unimportant part ; she be- 
comes a celebrated actress, and when Sir 
Charles Mitford runs away from his wife, 
not with but after Mrs. Hammond, who has 
become a widow, she consoles Lady Mitford, 
informs her that she had loved her from the 
first moment that she saw her, and advises her 
to write to her husband saying that Lizzie 
Ponsford has the forged bill in her posses- 
sion, and will make use of it if he does not 
come back. All this is useless. Sir Charles 
is shot at Baden by Prince Tchernigow, his 
ri who afterwards marries Mrs. Ham- 

and Lady Mitford eventually marries 
Colonel > 
As far as the mere story is concerned, the 


She 
had obtained the situation of companion by | moments. ! 
| be regarded as a failure. 


| place she is unreal. 


reader will be disappointed in this work ; and 
we regret this, as it was so skilfully worked 
up to a certain point, that had Mr. Yates 
given the matter more reflection, he might 
easily have ended his tale in a more 
artistic manner. The English brain appears 
deficient in the faculty of construction. 
The frameworks of our dramas are almost 
always taken from the French; and those 
comedies of Mr. Jerrold which were 
thoroughly original had searcely any frame- 
work at all. How many novels are there 
in our literature which can be offered as 
models of construction? The catalogue 
would begin and end with the ‘‘ Woman in 
White.” 

As for the characters in Mr. Yates’s book, 
there are two at least which are natural and 
well-drawn. Lady Mitford is one of those 
patient, enduring, uncomplaining wives, who 
remain faithful to their husbands from a 
sentiment of duty, in spite of outrage on the 
one hand, and temptation on the other. The 
character is common enough in fiction, and, 
to the credit of our countrywomen be it 
said, in real life. The archetype of this class 
is to be found in the General’s wife in ‘‘Cou- 
sine Bette.” 

Marcelline is a mere sketch, but vigorous 
| and suggestive. She is French maid to Mrs. 
| Hammond, whom she gets into her power, 
| becomes her companion, and afterwards her 
husband’s mistress. 

Mrs. Laura Hammond is represented as a 
thoroughly worldly and ambitious woman, 
and yet is made to plot and carry out 
the most absurd project in the world. 
Who ever heard of a woman who preferred 
her revenge to her reputation! However, 
_ the author has closed this lady’s career in a 

charming manner. She passes to the altar 

with Prince Tchernigow over the pistolled 

corpse of Sir Charles Mitford. Then retribu- 

tion descends upon her. Marcelline steals 
_ from her the affections, or rather passions, of 
the prince, who beats his wife in his odd 
Lizzie Ponsford must, we fear, 
In the first 
Born of thieves and 
bred up among them, she is yet made to 
express herself like a superior Marcelline. 
In fact, like D’Ossay Effingham and some 
other minor characters, she has been intro- 
duced into the book to excite a false interest. 
Whether the author has done this delibe- 
rately, or whether he altered his plot after 
he had almost finished the book, we cannot 
pretend to say. But all these criminal 
es are as useless as they are improb- 
able. 

The author’s language is rapid and clear ; 
his dialogue is natural, being neither better 
nor worse than what one may hear every 
day. He has scattered titles profusely 
through the book, apparently supposing that 
heros and heroines ought to have handles to 
their names ; but it is not difficult to see that 
his characters, when natural, are drawn from 
the middle-classes of English life. However, 
it doubtless gives him pleasure to write about 
fashionable people, and he at all events 
describes the houses they live in, the horses 
they ride, and the dresses they wear, well 
enough. He also depicts the physiognomy 
of thieves’ haunts with an accurate and 
careful pen. 
surface of this work to praise, and though its 
author more than once crosses dangerous 
ground, he has written nothing against good 
morals or correct taste. 


Snooded Jessaline ; or, the Honour of a House. 
By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 3 Vols. (Saunders, 
Otley, & Co.) 

Mrs. T. K. Hervey, the widow of the poet, 

and a poetess herself, as Eleonora Louisa 

Montague, contributed several poems to the 

then popular annuals. Mrs. Hervey next 

published, in 1839, ‘‘ The Landgrave,” a 

dramatic poem, and since then has been a 

constant contributor to periodical literature. 

She has also published several smaller tales, 

the last of which were collected in a volume, 

and published in 1863, under the title of 











‘The Feasts of Camelot.” She now takes a 
595 


Indeed, there is much on the | 
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higher flight, and, in “‘Snooded Jessaline,” 
puts forth a regular three-volume novel, 
in which there are descriptions of married 
life, of which the ups and downs are, 
to say the least, exceedingly romantic. 
Margaret Felton, the heroine’s mother, 
and May Whiteford, having been brought 
up at the same school, pledge them- 
p- Sn to “‘eternal friendship ;” and though 
separated in after-life by their different posi- 
tions in society, keep up a “* vigorous corre- 
spondence.” May becomes the wife of Ralph 
Elphinstone, a young officer of wealth and 
family, in later years renowned for his brave 


at the Battle of Waterloo, where he obtain 
the rank of colonel. Margaret, previous to 
this, is married to Mr. Harcourt, a merchant, 
who suddenly fails and dies, leaving his widow 
and daughter unprovided for. After the 
bankruptcy of her husband, and under the 
depression occasioned by his approach 
death, the following letter is exch 
between the two friends :— 

You remember your old promise, oor It 
will not be long, I think, before I shall call upon 
you for its fulfilment. My poor H is fast 
sinking; I feel that I cannot survive his loss. 
When we are both gone, when all is over, you 
will take my darling Grace to-your une eee 
to your motherly care; will you no ay ?-- 
Your faithful MARGARET. 

‘Colonel Elphinstone, too indulgent to 
throw any obstacles” in the way of his wife's 
wishes, cordially consents to her plan of re- 
ceiving the orphaned Grace into their house- 
hold, where she remains as companion to 
their daughter Lilian, who is younger than 
herself. ; 

Shortly after this arrangement, Mrs. Elphin- 
stone dies; a maiden relative, leey Letitia 
Dalrymple, arrives as chaperone. wag any 
on, pis yf heiress marries Lawrence Percy, 
the rector’s son, under most extraordi 
circumstances. At this crisis the colonel, 


| deeply grateful to Miss Harcourt for the 


| 


| 





devoted manner in which she soothed the 
dying hours of his beloved wife, and for the 
great attachment she bears to Lilian, offers 
her his heart and fortune, which Grace 
accepts, as Lady Leetitia has become home- 
sick, and the ‘‘ colonel is so determined.” 

In a conversation previous to her lage, 
Miss Harcourt tells ‘‘ Lady Letty” that 4 
considers Rachel Lady Russell’s conduct as 
the highest, noblest example of wifehood; 
and it is doubtless with the intention of emu- 
lating that great lady that she enacts the 
following scene shortly after her change of 
name :— 

A matter of business connected with the 
estate having called her husband away for a 
few days, he requests her to open and answer 
any letters requiring an immediate reply. 
Amongst others, a note arrives, direc to 
him in a strange hand, which, on bei 
opened, is found to contain a “‘ challenge” 
(from whom, and under what provocation, 
they will see by referring to the book). 
Having perused the fatal document, Mrs. 
Elphinstone conceals it in the bosom of her 
dress, and, determining at all costs to defend 
the life of her liege lord, arms herself with 
a brace of loaded pistols, and rides off, an- 
attended, to the ‘* rendezvous ;” but, unfor- 
tunately for the reading public, this novel 
mode of duelling is not represented, as the 
** fire-eating brother” refuses to measure 
paces with a woman, and is so struck by the 
lady’s valorous conduct that he allows himself 
to be persuaded not only to forego the duel, 
but also to keep the whole affair secret. 

The heroine’s secret endeavours to obtain 
a letter of supposed importance, which has 
been stolen, and the mysterious appearances 
and actions of Snooded Jessaline, in her robes 
of *‘ deep mazarine blue,” constitute the main 
points of the tale. 

Lovers of sensation and excitement will 


assuredly derive much pleasure from the 
pages of this new work, as the sentiments 
expressed and the conversations toning Bone 
therein the undeniable merit o 


original. Colonel Elphinstone, with his aris- 
tocratic pride, slight penchant for “‘ heoks and 
eyes,” and high integrity of 
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well-depicted character; and the yarns and 
eccentricities of Irish Kitty are related in a 
most amusing strain. 





The Cypresses. By the Author of ‘‘C. ” &e., 
&e. In2 Vols, (Richard Bentley} 
Any one who begins this so-called ‘“ro- 
mance,” and skips judiciously through some 
of the earlier chapters, will hardly eave it 
till the last page is reached. Yet to say this 
of any tale is not necessarily to praise it as 
a work of art. The same might be said of 
many a mass of improbabilities which we go 
on reading to the end, despite our better 
judgment. According to the stereotyped 
phrase, ‘‘the interest in ‘The Cypresses’ 
never flags;” but, with a few exceptions, 
the characters are rather indicated than pro- 
perly worked up. The hero, above all, is a 
most unsatisfactory personage — handsome, 
as a woman’s hero must be, and heavenly- 
minded (as in his almost monologues with 
the heroine he is a little too fond of 
showing), but shadowy and unaccountable ; 
dropping into the story, a deus without even 
a machma to let him down gently; and 
when he dies off, and takes wife and child with 
him, leaving in the reader’s mind a strange 
feeling of unreality. We are not going to 
detail the plot, which is lively enough to 
please the most blasé reader—sensational, 
without even a flavour of naughtiness. 
Suffice it to say that the tale turns on mis- 
taken identity, a difficult matter to work 
out satisfactorily in a novel. Our author 
has succeeded better than most do, and 
though we are pretty sure throughout that 
it is not the model husband who is the 
delinquent, still we are often pleasantly 
puzzled as to how his innocence will be 
made out, and some of the incidents— 
the trial, for instance, and the scenes 
which lead up to it—are very vivid. The 
cynical reader will recognize in the book 
two ‘* morals,” both eminently feminine. 
First, if you fancy your husband is paying 
undue attentions to any one else, take care 
to give him a good curtain lecture at the very 
first opportunity. It is the safest way to avoid 
trouble by-and-by. If the heroine of ‘‘ The 
Cypresses” had scolded Henri de Triancourt 
well for fitting bracelets on the arm of a very 
handsome peasant girl in a shop at Rosangon, 
she would probably have found out that it 
was her long-lost other Hubert, and not 
Henri at all, whom she had seen in the gloom 
of the jeweller’s den. Next, whenever you 
go anywhere on private business, take your 
wife with you, if possible ; if not, tell her all 
about it, and above all, be sure always to 
show her all your letters. As we hinted, the 
weak point of the novel is a tendency to put 
somewhat mobid introspection in the place of 
ly-drawn character. There is not very 
much of this, for the rapid incident does not 
admit of it; but there is still too much. 
We know it is a great temptation for one 
who, as this writer would seem to be, is well 
versed in French literature, to deal in what 
we may call sentimental declamation. Very 
few even of our best authors can venture to 
do this. Dickens tries it now and then; 
but Dickens may do what few else dare 
attempt. Another notable feature in ‘‘ The 
resses,” common to this and _ the 
author’s former novels, is the beauty and 
of the descriptions. No one 
who knows anything of the south of 
France can read the k without feeling 
that multitudes of little touches here 
and there are the result of careful and 
conscientious study. The heroine we would 
recommend to the practised novel-reader. 
She is a half French girl, brought up first in 
Provence, then in a manor house near the 
Land’s End, and from twelve to eighteen 
chilled and hardened in a third-rate girls’ 
school in Cornwall ; then for five years more 
the nurse of a fearful old n of a Pro- 
vengal great aunt; and lastly, when the 
story opens, the owner of “ res,” 
witb the world before her, and not a 
friend in it save Marie, the old servant of the 
family. Naturally enough, with such ante- 
cedents, she is no means a common- 





place heroine: all we find fault with is 
that she is so soon “‘absorbed” in the 
shadowy hero of whom we have already 
spoken. Marie is the great character of 
the book, clear as a photograph, the 
Southern servant, familiar, yet with due 

for rank and position — a Pro- 
testant withal amongst Catholics, and there- 
fore (says the writer) a lover of truth, for 
truth’s sake, among a set of consistent liars. 
Marie lies, indeed, but it is only in dire 
necessity, and for an unmistakably good end. 
But we must refer our readers to the book 
itself ; it is far better than any of the writer’s 
other productions since her first work, 
** Caste.” Marie’s character and the touches 
of local scenery cannot fail to please the 
most fastidious. In these days, when any- 
body thinks himself capable of evolving a 
three-volumed novel out of his own interior 
consciousness, fyll of descriptions of places 
he has never seen and of people he has never 
met, it is something to be able to say of any 
book that the author has lived in the 
country where her scenes are laid, and that 
she gives us at least one character which is 
drawn from nature and to the life. 








GIFT BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
[No. 2.] 

R. BENNETT welcomes Christmas by 
the publication of four volumes, illus- 
trated with photographs, each of which 
evidences the great progress made in this 
new style of book-illustration since last year. 
‘¢ Flemish Relics : Architectural, Legendary, 
and Pictorial, as Connected with Public 
Buildings in Belgium, Gathered by Frederic 
G. Stephens,” forms an elegant quarto 
volume, with fifteen oe &- full size of 
the page, by Messrs. Cundall and Fleming. 
The frontispiece is the Hotel de Ville, Brus- 
sels, and admirably illustrates the value’ of 
photography as the delineator of architectural 
traceries ; the upper part of the spire, stand- 
ing out in the clear atmosphere, and being 
nearer the sun than the base of the structure, 
is given with pre-Raphaelite precision, and 
might be placed in the builder’s hand as a 
working Leaving. After a most interesting 
archeological introduction of forty pages, 
photographs, with descriptive letter-press, are 
iven of Tournay Cathedral, the Abbey 
illiers la Ville, near Brussels, the Church 
of St. Nicholas, and the Maison des Bataliers, 
Ghent, the Hotel de Ville, Ypres, the Tour 
des Halles, Bruges, the Grande Place, Brus- 
sels, the Hotel de Ville, Louvain, Mechlin 
Cathedral, two interiors of Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, the Bishop’s Palace, Liege, and the 
Hotel de Ville, Audenaerde. The subjects 
are well chosen, as being known to most 
persons who have spent a summer across the 
water, and the letter-press is ample, but not 
more so than is oe This beautiful 
volume will be one of the most favourite 
gift-books of the season, and will claim a 
further notice at our hands.—There are 
said to be some devoted readers of novels 
to whom Walter Scott’s are unknown. 
If such splendid editions as this of ‘ Mar- 
mion” are to come out, his poems, at 
all events, will be strangers to nobody. 
The photographs are very choice, and the 
bindin would have charmed the author 
when he was composing ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” Fit 
companion to this is “The Border: its 
Abbeys and Castles.” Almost all the scenes 
have been immortalized by the great Border 
Poet. Photography explains to us how ‘“ the 
battled tower and the dungeon keep” sup- 
plied such ample materials for that imagina- 
tion to which we owe our finest pictures of 
mediseval chivalry. So also is the pendant 
‘*‘ Yorkshire : its Abbeys and Castles.” The 
interior of Whitby Cathedral suggests the 
very dungeon in which Constance was im- 
mured, and who ever saw two pages better 
filled than by a photograph of Bolton Abbey 
fronting an extract from Wordsworth? A 
bookseller who gets a customer for one of 
these books does not understand his business 
unless he disposes of them all.—Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans have hit upon a 
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splendid subject for making our sides 
ache—‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” 
illustrated by Charles Keene. Oh! Mrs. 
Caudle, Mrs. Caudle, if you could only be 
persuaded to see yourself as you really appear 
to others, we should have no more fun out 
of you. Perhaps this book may fall into 
your hands. Before it does so, let all those 
who want to laugh at poor Caudle afresh run 
in and buy it up. They will never lay out 
their money better.—Messrs. Nisbet and 
Co. know well how to cater for the 
young. Last year one of the most delightful 
of gift-books was ‘‘ Effie and her Friends.” 
Here is a companion to it by the same 
author, strongly reminding one of Hans 
Christian Andersen, a charming story for 
young and old, ‘‘ John Hatherton,” divided 
into parts, ‘*Marjory” and ‘* Marjory’s 
Child,” a tale inculcating true religion with- 
out cant.—Messrs. Darton and Hodge reprint 
for Christmas ‘* Marian, or the Light of 
Some One’s Home,” a tale of Australian life 
by Maud Jean Franc.—Messrs. Routledge 
and Sons add to the books noticed in our 
last week’s number ‘“ Balderscourt, or 
Holiday Tales,” by the Rev. H. C. Adams, 
who in *‘ the once upon a time” style of nar- 
rative has already written ‘‘The White 
Brunswickers,” ‘‘ Schoolboy Honour,” and 
other tales, prime favourites with youngsters 
home for the holidays. A very nice book 
for boys and girls is *‘ The Sedan-Chair ” 
and “Sir Wilfred’s Seven Flights,” by 
Madame de Chatelain, with four illustra- 
tions, sent forth by the same publishers.— 
Mr. Beeton gives us ‘‘ Reminiscences of a 
Raven,” by James Greenwood, the vaga- 
bond life of his hero full of amusement and 
instruction. The book is published by 
Messrs. Warne and Co.—Asa religious tale, 
and as a companion to his ‘‘ Lifeboat,”’ Mr. 
R. M. Ballantyne prints another most in- 
teresting description of the perils of the 
deep, under the title of ‘‘ The Lighthouse ; 
being the Story of a Great Fight between 
Man and the Sea.” Messrs. Nisbet and Co, 
have had the volume very nicely illustrated, 
and independent of the interest which at- 
taches to it as a well-told tale, ‘‘ The Light- 
house ” furnishes much curious information 
respecting the Bell Rock Lighthouse, in 
which the author spent a fortnight, as well 
as of other beacons along our coasts. ‘The 
Lighthouse” and ‘The Lifeboat” are just 
the books to become popular favourites. 
(7'o be continued.) 








Essays by Montaigne. Edited, compared, 
revised, and annotated by the author of ‘‘ The 
Gentle Life.” (Sampson Low & Son.) —The 
reader must not suppose that he will find 
here a complete ‘consiaiion of Montaigne. Some 
of the re have been entirely omitted, and 
others abridged. Itis a difficult question how 
far these liberties should be taken with any 
author. There are many who at once fling aside 
a volume which bears abstract on its title-page, 
yet there are, perhaps, in these days of rapid 
reading, more who will be glad to have the 
pith and marrow of so prolix and discursive a 
writer as Montaigne extracted ready for them. 
Assuming that the office of taster is a n 
one, it could scarcely have been better performed 
than in this case. As old students of Montaigne, 
we are glad to meet him again in this shape ; 
and those who have been deterred by the ex- 
treme coarseness of much in old Cotton’s transla- 
tion, may fearlessly let this elegant volume lie 
about even on their drawing-room table. 





The Fourteenth Volume of the Leisure Hour, 
for 1865; the Twelfth Volume of the Sunday 
at Home, for 1865; and the Fifth Volume of the 
Cottager and Artizan, for 1865. (The Religious 
Tract Society.)—These books are not addressed 
to any particular sect of Christians. They 
present to a large class literature in a very me 
and attractive form, tho no one must loo 
for anything like high art in the numerous illus- 
trations they contain. The best, because drawn 
on a r scale and in a rougher style, are to 
be found in the last and smallest volume. The 
‘* Ruins of the Temple of the Olympian Jupiter 
at Athens,” however, in the Sunday at Home, 





| from a photograph, is particularly good. ‘‘M. 
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Vambéry in his Dervish Dress,” also from a 
— in the pees Hour, deserves notice. 
ese magazines fail wherever imagination is 
required. When they confine themselves to 
descriptions of actual events, and illustrations 
of towns and buildings, they are as good as 
many other much more assuming publications. 





We have received a new edition of the Nico- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle, by Professor Rogers 
(Rivingtons) 3. Jackson's Finger Gymnastics 
(Trubner), with Diagrams; On Supremacy and 
the South African Church, by the Rev. G. E. 
Biber (Rivingtons) ; Selections from the Sermons 
of Bishop Andrewes, by the Archdeacon of Sur- 
| (Hatchard and Co.); The Magic Lantern 
(Houlston and Wright), a little book of instruc- 
tions for those who wish to amuse children du- 
ring the long winter evenings ; The Conscience 
Clause of the Education Department, by J. G. 
Hubbard, M.P.—second edition ; An Easy Guide 
to Doctrine and Prayer, by H. A. Jeffreys 
(Rivingtons) ; Tithes and Offerings, by C. W. 
Bease (Clarks, Edinburgh) ; Notes of the Chris- 
tian Life, a Selection fp wh lb by H. R. Rey- 
nolds (Macmillan and Co.) ; Parisiana, or ’ Tis 
He, the Modern Cesar, by “Civilian” (Smart 
and Allen). And of shilling books: Sam 
Spangles, by Stirling Coyne (Routledge) ; The 
Sparrowgrass Papers (Routl ); New Charades 
Jor the Drawing-room, by the author of ‘‘A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam” (Routledge) ; Beeton’s 
Book of Burlesques, by W. Brough and F. C. 
Burnand (Beeton) (these two last may be advan- 
en consulted by those who are looking up 
subjects for Christmas theatricals) ; Beeton’s Rid- 
dle-book, illustrated—also a good Christmas book ; 
Sensation Trials (Smart and Allen) ; New Prac- 
tical English Grammar, by John Vickers (Pit- 
man) ; Little Foxes, by Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe— 
author’s edition, revised (Bell and Daldy, and 
Sampson Low and Co.). 
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Kirsy (Mary and Elizabeth). Discontented Children, and How 
they were Cured. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Sq. 
12mo0, pp. 104. Grifith d Farran. 2s. 6d.; coloured, 3s. 6d. 

Lame Annie; or, the Wounded Lamb. ByaClergyman. With 
Illustrations. Imp. lémo, pp. 108. Macintosh. 2s. 6d. 

Lecce (James). The Chinese Classics, with Translation, &c. In 
7 Vols. Vol. I1L., Part Il. Roy. Svo. Triibner. 42s. 

Lewis (Evan, B.A., F.R.G.S.). God’s Week of Work; being an 
Examination of the Mosaic Six Days, in relation to Natural 
and Physical Science; together with an_ Exposition of 
Genesis, chap. i., and chap. li. 1—4; and a New ‘lranslation. 
Fscp. 8vo, sd., pp. 93. Litman, 13s. 

Lvusuixeron (Henrietta). Almeria’s Castle; or, My Early Life 
in India and in England. With Illustrations. Sq. 12mo, pp. 
312. Griffith & Farran. 4s. 6d. 

Macpvurr (J. R., D.D.). Shepherd and His Flock ; or, the Keeper 
of Israel and the Sheep of His Pasture. Post 8vo, pp. 275. 


Nisbet. 68. 6d. 
Mactear (Rev. G. F., M.A.). Class-Book of Old Testament 
History. With Maps. 2nd Edition. (Macmillan’s School 


Books.) Roy. 18mo, pp. xii.—608. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Mape.erse Graham. By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” &., &c. 
New Edition. 1 Vol. Post 8vo, pp. 474. J. Maxwell. 6s. 

Mancuesren Psalter (The): Being the Psalter, or Psalms of 
David. ‘Together with the Canticles, or Hymns of the 
Church. Printed for Chanting, by the Rev. John Troutbeck, 
M.A. Fscp. 8vo, cl. si., pp. 198. Heywood & Son (Man- 
chester). Novello. 1s. 

Mario (Alberto). The Red Shirt. Episodes, Post 8vo, pp. 
292. Smith & £der. 6s. 

Masserexrne and Ferrard (Viscount). Metrical Psalter. Com- 
piled by the Hon. L. P. Sm. 4to, pp. vi—s40, DM‘Glashan 
& Gill (Dublin). 10s. 6d. 

Mittuovse (John). New Pronouncing and Explanatory nee 
Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. 3rd Edition. ith 
numerous Additions and Improvements, by Ferdinand 
Bracciforti. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo, pp. 1,360. T'riibner. 12s. 

Mraacres (The) of the Lord Jesus. Expository Outlines of 
Sermons. By the Author of “The Faithful ‘Witness, &c., 
&c. Fsep. 8vo, pp. vili—445. Howell (Liverpool). 3s. 6d. 


Moors (Thomas). Poetical Works. Complete. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Longmans. 6s. 


New Charades for the Drawing-room. By the Author of “A 
eae = Catch a Sunbeam.” Facp, 8vo, bds., pp. 150. Rout- 
. Is 


Over Children’s Pets. By Josephine. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Sm. 4to, pp. viui—liv. Partridge. 5s. 
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" the Modern Cvesar. 
Smart & Allen. 23. 


Poevocg (Rev. W. H., LL.D.). Analysis of His- 
tony ; from the Birth of Christ to'the Coumall of A.D. 
ay Gee Tensntentten = 4 

or e ve Ons ; 
Holy Orders ; and for Di ‘Students in eal 6th Edi- 


vinit 
,) 18mo, pp. vii.—321. Hall. Whittaker. 


Preacuine Suited to the Times: a Charge from Utopia. 18mo. 
sd. Tvibner. 1s. : 


Prr«rrives Fae of the Greek Seoqee. Translated from the 
French of MM. de Port nome, ty t. New Edition by 
Prosser. Post 8vo. Maci ‘sO 

Cattle. Varieties 


Parnes (R. O.). ent of Fat’ 
of Hee me Foren proeds, and the 


Continental 
Fore 
101, larton. 1s. 
Psaum the Twenty-Third. Illuminated. 4to. Low. 12s. 
Qvaries (Francis). Emble Divine and Moral, and The 
School ofthe Heart. In1 Vol. Fscp. 8vo. Tegg. 3s. 
Raw.ivson (Geo M.A.) Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient f vl World) or, The History, Geography, and 
Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, an 
Collected and Illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. 
In4 Vols. Vol. 3. 8vo, pp. vii—631. Murray. 16s. 
Ruppock (E. H.). Lady's Manual of Homeopathic Treatment. 
2nd Edition. 12mo. Jarrold. 3s. 
Satvator Mundi. Brief Meditations in Prose and Verse on the 


Vol 4.) Cr. 8vo, sd., pp. 


Life of Christ. Selected from the Works of Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Anselm, Bishop and other Writers. With 
Twelve Photographs after Bellini, Leonardo Da Vinci, Raf- 


faelle, Tintoretto, Rembrandt, and other Masters. Sq. 8vo, 


pp. vili.—88. Seeleys, 12s, 6d. 


Scorr (Sir Walter). Marmion: a Tale of Flodden Field. With 
re 4 poeuetrens by Thomas Annan, Sm. 4to, pp. 
nett, 


Sensation Trials and Causes Célébres, 2nd Edition. 12mo, 
bds. Smart & Allen. 1s, 

Sapsmrannss ho a we Ra. o Ry Soy a 
teeve and Reed. ogra) e Mary 
Cowden Clarke. Roy. 8vo, pp. real 79 Nimmo, 33. 6d. 

Sutrezey (Rev. Orby). Lyra Messianica: H and Verses on 
the Life of Christ. 2nd Edition e Fscp. 8vo. Long- 
mans. 78. 6d. 

Sauirron (Anna). Whispers in the Palms. Hymns and Medita- 
cone. 1 _ Fscp. 8vo, pp. xii.—l78. Morgan & 

Srzremsr Volume Library: The m of the Rangers. A 
Broken Life, by Margaret Blount. The Foundlings. Post 
8vo,sd. Ward & Lock. Each 6d. 

Srirxs. The Year, its Leaves and Blossoms. Illustrated b 
—— Stilke. With Verses from Eminent Poets. Wi 
13 Coloured Chromo-Lithographic Plates. Folio. Griglth & 
Farran. 42s. 

Srory (The) of Martin Luther. Edited y Miss Whately. 3rd 
Edition. Fscp. 8vo, pp. vili—3651. J. F. Shaw. 5s. 

Srovrron (J. M.). Postage Stamp Forgeries. 12mo, sd. 
Triidner. 1s. 


Taytor (William M., M.A.). The Miracles: Helps to Faith, not 
Hindrances, Fscp. 8vo, pp. 224. Oliphant (Edinburgh). 3s. 6d. 

Tom Carter; or, the Ups and Downs of Life. A Tale for Boys 
Going to Service. No Fiction. By the Author of * England's 
Daybreak,” &c., &c. 12mo, pp. 142. J. #. Shaw. 2s. 

Traysatiantic Sketches ; or, Sixty Daysin America. Obg. fol., 
stiffcover. Low. 12s. 

Trorriz’s Story Book; or, True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. By the Author of ‘‘Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers,” 
&c., &c. With Illustrations. Sq. 12mo, pp. 124. Grigith & 
Farran . 2s. 6d.; coloured, 3s, 6d. 

Tyriex (Sarah). Citoyenne Jacqueline: A Woman’s Lot in 
the Great French Revolution. 3 Vols. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 724. 
Strahan. . 

Watsu (J. H., F.R.C.S., Renin. The Horse, in the 
Stable and the Field: his Varieti anagement in Health 
and Disease, Anatomy, Physiology, &c., &c. With 170 Illustra. 
tions. New Edition. 8vo, pp. x.—622. Routledge. 12s. 

Warner and Wetherell. The Two School G and other 
Tales. By the Authors of “The Wide, Wide World,” &c. 
&e. Fscp. 8vo, bds., pp. 467. Routledge. 2s., with Coloured 
Illustrations, ‘2s. 6d. 

Westery, Life of; and the Rise and of Methodism. By 
Robert Southey. New Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xvi.—O31. 
Beli & Daldy. 6s. 

Waeat: its History, Characteristics, Chemical Composition, 
and Nutritive ae yee By the Old Norfolk Farmer. 

Richardson’s R Handbooks.) 12mo, sd., pp. xvi.—I72. 
culston. 1s. 

Wixcep Things; or, True Stories about Birds for Young Chil 
dren. By the Author of “ Little Animals,” &c., &. With 12 
Illustrations. 16mo, pp. 200. Seeleys. 2s. 6d. 

Youre Artists (The). The Sculptor—The Musician—The En- 

ver—The Painter. From the French. New Edition. With 
llustrations. Fsep. 8vo, pp. vili.—305. Routledge. 2s. 6d. 

Youne England. Four Years in 1 Vol. Imp. 8vo. Tweedie. 
10s. 6d. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE WORD “ VIKING.” 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 


Sir,—In your issue of October 21 a corre- 
spondent found fault with the use made of the 
word “viking” by a ‘‘muscular novelist of the 
present day,” whom it is not hard to identify. 
As a plea for the correctness of that use, perhaps 
you will kindly insert the following 
from Earle’s ‘‘Saxon Chronicles,” p. : 
‘“‘This Saxon form (i.e., wicing, Gen. pl, 
wicinga or wicenga) is less delusive as to its 
etymology than the Norsk form viking, which 
has suggested the erroneous connexion with 
‘king.’ Mr. Dasent has already pointed out 
that this word is a derivative from viking=a 
creek, sinus maris, which might well have 
the basis of their designation, as they used 
Possibly, 


The word ‘‘wicing” is undoubtedly appli 
toa son in the *" Gleeman’s Tale, M and also 
in King Alfred’s Saxon version of Orosius. 

JoserpH BRowN. 





THE READER. 
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ROGER ASCHAM.* 


ACITUS, after reflecting on some of 
the striking vicissitudes of fortune 
which he had witnessed, and the apparent 


impossibility of avoiding the envy which 


attends suecess and greatness, still comes 


to the conclusion that there ought to be 
some way of sec 


either honesty or individuality. His for- 
tunes had been founded under Vespasian, 
augmented by Titus, increased by Domitian, 
and confirmed by Nerva, and he probably 
considered himself a good example of the 
course he suggested to courtiers. 

Ascham was not only a good, but a pre- 
cocious scholar, for he took his bachelor’s 
degree in his ‘eighteenth year, an age at 
which young men of the present day more 
commonly enter a nniversity. Still, we 
cannot suppose that it was from any far- 
seeing adaptation of the counsels of Taci- 
tus, but rather from some felicity of dispo- 
sition, that he could have said towards the 
end of his life, that his preferments had 
been granted by Henry VIII., confirmed 
by Edward VI., assured by Mary, and at 
last established by Elizabeth. 

Such a career suggests to most English 
minds the more humble comparison of the 
Vicar of Bray, and can scarcely indeed 
have been compatible with any zeal for 
martyrdom in defence of truth. Some 
minds appear to come into the world 
ready-armed, like Minerva; whilst others 
require a shelter from every wind to allow 
their tendrils to harden into wood. 
Ascham received some severe lessons very 
early, and what, perhaps, were still more 
likely to make his principles flexible, unde- 
niable proofs that those in authority care 
much less about real differences of opinion 
than the publicity of their expression. No 
sooner had he donned the bachelor’s hood 
and was standing to be fellow, in the 
Seager ad of the day, than he began 

to speak against the Pope, a dangero ous 

step in the year 1531. Open warn- 
ing was given that no man should be 
so hardy as to vote for his election. Yet 
the very authority who denounced the 
candidate privately arranged that the lot 
should fall upon him. Nor did the lesson 
stop there; for this college sortilegist 
pretended to be much annoyed at the 
result he had taken such pains to procure. 
Well might the young Johnian say, “ This 
good man’s goodness and fatherly discre- 
tion, used towards me that one day, shall 
never out of my remembrance all the days 
of my life.” 

The health of Ascham was delicate, 
and his spirit could never have been 
high, but he was soft and grateful, 
and those who are somewhat greater 
in worldly position have seldom cause to 
regret extending the assistance it is 
in their power to give to poor and 
trembling genius. The minds of men, 
however, were too much agitated in the 
early days of the Reformation to allow 
one of the best scholars of his age to re- 
main altogether silent ; and, despite all his 
obligations and all “his reverence for 
authority, he scandalized his Head by 
publicly discussing the mass. A knot of 
fellows would not astonish the Council 
more by making up their minds to hold a 
disputation to-morrow about “ Essays and 





* The Whole Works of Roger Ascham, now First 
Collected and Revised, with a Life of the Author. 


the favour of 
sovereigns without a complete sacrifice of 





= 





Reviews” or the scriptural doctrine of 
the antiquity of man in the public schools, 
and telling them that “if any workmen ever 
ought to mind the proper season for doing 
things, it is the wuniversity, and none 
therein more than we?” But it was still 
remembered that Cranmer’s arguments in 
the common room had exalted him to the 
primacy, and that a king and queen had 
referred the most delicate questions to be 
decided by doctors and professors. 

The vocation of the scholar was, in those 
days, a noble one. To model his episto- 
lary style on that of Cicero was of prac- 
tical importance. He was the correspon- 
dent of ambassadors and princes, for he 
alone could properly mould the universal 
language of Latin to the exigencies of in- 
ternational diplomacy. So powerful a pen 
as that of Ascham could not readily be 
found, or be lightly dismissed. A man 
who could write one hundred and twenty- 
six Ciceronian letters in three days, the 
humblest superscription being that of a 
cardinal, might well be allowed some 
licence in doctrine. And the hand that 
penned Cheke’s submission to the religion 
of his queen might well be supposed to 
share in his retractation. But if it be 
true, as Mr. Carlyle insists, that poverty is 
a necessary condition for the preservation 
of literary independence, the sovereigns 
who knew Ascham’s value knew also how 
to keep him in a state of efficiency. 
and dukes are not more familiar words 
in his letters than appeals for money ; and 
Elizabeth had not more hesitaticn about 


of Scots than about 
pension of her old 
confidential secretary. She might say 
after his death she would rather have lost 


10,0002. ; 


confirming the 


alive. 


conceit, and if he never lets us forget the 
author of ‘'Toxophilus,” it is because he 
could not very well remind his patrons 
that he had clothed their imperial orders 
with a diction which perhaps might 
have had something to do with the com- 


pleasant to receive a flowing letter from 
one of the first scholars of the day, com- 
pared with the stereotyped phrases of an 
official document of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Those were the times when a 
cardinal’s hat was given in return for a 
Latin epigram, and if Ascham could have | 
stumbled on a copy of Cicero de republicd, 
it would have been worth the fee of one of | 
his pluralities. 

We find less fault with him for sharing 
Cheke’s recantation than for supporting 


man is called upon to go to the stake for his 
religion. But Ascham should not have 
been a traitor to scholarship. By that he 
lived, by that he became famous ; and it is 
only in connexion with that his name has 
come down to us. Moral courage here 
would have cost him but little; and we 
should not have been separated as we are 
at this day from the continent by our 
insular barbarisms of speech. This was 
the more inexcusable in Ascham, because 
he could speak well enough when it was 
his interest to take what he thought the 
right side. The author of the oldest 
English hexameter— 


What thing wants quiet and merry rest, en- 








By the Rey. Dr. Giles. (T. K. Smith.) 1865. 


dures but a short while— 
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Kings | 





| 


signing the death-warrant of the Queen | 
_some Rhenish in his cellar 
preceptor and 


but she would not release him | 
} 
from a much smaller debt when he was | 


If we are sometimes offended at his | 


pliance they generally obtained. How | 


, 
| 


his patron's pronunciation of Greek. No | 





wishes “that we Englishmen likewise 
would acknowledge and understand right- 
fully our rude, beggarly rhyming, brought 
first into Italy by Goths and Huns... 
to follow rather the Goths in rhyming, 
than the Greeks in true versifying, were 
even to eat acorns with swine, when we 
may freely eat bread amongst men.” 

Fond as he was of his books and his 
coins, Ascham, when he had once tried it, 
was fonder still of the pleasures of the 
Court. He boasts of the three-and-twenty 
years he devoted to learning within the 
cloister of St. John’s, but it is merely to 
enhance the value of the sacrifice implied 
in quitting it. He had no real disposition 
to return ; and, in fact, matrimony effec- 
tually prevented his resumption of that 
“cubiculum,” or chamber of Sir John 
Cheke, he was so anxious to be reserved 
for him whilst he was travelling up the 
Rhine, persecuted by the beggar-maidens 
as men are now, and glancing upwards at 
the number of castles which crowned its 
banks, still “unwinable.” He, enjoyed his 
journey as a hard-working college tutor 
generally does. He was bitten with the 
mania of picking up old coins, as tourists are 
now with their particular hobby of collec- 
tion. His letters from Germany are full of 
complaints that others understood the 
value of an Augustus or a Libo Scribonius 
as well as himself: the great lords made 
old coins there too dear, “ except our new 
money were more plenty and _ better.” 
And like many a fellow of St. John’s at 
the present day, he determines that “ if 
he can manage it, he will never be without 
.’ $till he gave 
it all up for a wife; and, amidst all his 
meanness, we must like the man who 
writes thus: “ I did choose her to live 
withal, not hers to live upon; and if my 
choice were to choose again, I would do 
even as I did.” But since Ascham received 
such favours from the sex, there is the less 
excuse for the total absence of all moan for 
the fate of her whom we will not shame him 
by naming here, but whose devotion to Plato 
he immortalized in the day of her pros- 
perity. Ascham, however, could please 
bluff King Hal, as well as queens, and 
no man could have written thus of Eng- 
land if he had not understood Englishmen 
well: “ The greatest staves were never the 
surest to stand in this realm—these many 
_ years England would never presently, or 
| could not very long, bear a subject which 
was accounted in men’s talk either wisest 
in counsel or greatest in power.” 

Yet Ascham is far from the type of an 
Englishman himself. His dicing and 
cock-fighting, “of all pastimes fit for a 
gentleman,” we pass over, as the vices of 
his age. But he is sturdy neither in 
mind or limb. He detested the Italians 


with all his might; yet he would have 





been best placed under a Leo X., a 
Julius, or a Clement, and it is extra- 
ordinary that Cardinal Pole, who knew 
his worth, did not secure him for the 
library of the Vatican. England and Pro- 
testantism retained him, though we scarcely 
know why. Spite of all his waywardness 
and oscillations, something of English fibre 
and tenacity adhered to him. He had 
the good sense never to be ashamed of his 
original profession, or rather he con- 
sidered himself, like Dominie Sampson, 
superior to all about him in the article 


| of erudition, and he died by a sort of 


grotesque retribution, from over-exertion 
in the composition of a Latin panegyric. 
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MISCELLANEA. 





In addition to the ‘‘ Animadversions” of Francis 
Thynne, and the Lincoln ‘‘ Morte Arthure,” 
reviewed in our columns last week, the Early 
English Text Society has just issued to its mem- 
bers ‘‘The Story of Genesis and Exodus,” a 
song, as the author calls it, of about a.p. 1250. 
It is a metrical abstract of the Bible history to 
the death of Moses, is of considerable poetical 
merit, and has been most carefully edited by 
Mr. Richard Morris, without the help of whose 
introduction, notes, and glossary, the poem 
would be found somewhat hard to read. Two 
more texts, making seven in all, are to be given 
to the society’s subscribers for their year’s 
guinea—‘‘The Romance of Merlin, Part I.,” from 
the unique MS. at Cambridge, edited by Mr. 
Henry B. Wheatley ; and Sir David Lyndesay’s 

‘Monarche,” from the first edition of 1552, 
edited by Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall. 

Mr. J. Norman Lockyer has in the press a 
translation of M. Guillemin’s ‘‘ Handbook of 
Popular Astronomy.” The work, which is 
magnificently illustrated with coloured litho- 
graphs and woodcuts, has been much enlarged 
and improved by Mr. Lockyer. His additional 
labours refer, for the most part, to the physical 
constitution of the Sun, Stars, and Nebule. He 
has also added tables and catalogues of celestial 
objects to agree with small telescopes, and has 
given some hints to amateur observers as to the 
use of telescopes, which have never been 
printed till now. It will, we think, become as 
popular in England as it has become in France 
in its original form. Messrs. Bentley and Oo. 
are the publishers. 

THE principal law-publishers have forwarded 
to the Jurist a most sensible paper on the proceed- 
ings of ‘‘ The Council of Law Reporting,” which 
appears in last Saturday week’s number of that 
journal. They state their just complaints against 
the proposed publication firmly and dispassion- 
ately, and propose ‘‘as a united body to become 
the publishers of the ‘New Law Reports,’ and 
to place all the powers of their respective esta- 
blishments, long accustomed to the trade, in the 
colonies, in the country, and in town, at the 
service of the council, for securing the widest 
possible circulation for the new publication, and 
discouraging whatever opposition may exist now 
and hereafter.” The paper is signed by Messrs. 
W. Maxwell, Richard Stevens and Sons, Henry 
Sweet, and Henry Butterworth and Co. 

Or the new edition, revised and corrected, of 
the King of Saxony’s German metrical version 
of Dante, published under the name of Phila- 
lethers as translator, with critical and historical 
notes, the first volume is now ready, the second 
at press, and the third will be published in 
January next. 

Mr. GeorGeE Horn, who recently discovered, 
amongst the papers of the family of Miedel of 
Baireuth, a MS. on the cover of which was 
docketed, ‘‘ Lettres de Voltaire,” in the hand- 
writing.of the Markgriifin of Baireuth, the sister 
of Frederick the Great, has published them, 
under the title of ‘‘ Voltaire und die Markgriifin 
von Baireuth.” The whole are in the hand- 


writing of Voltaire, from 1742 to 1758, and pre- | 


sent a curious and interesting picture of German 
court life of the time. There are twenty-six 
letters in all, twenty-five of which are addressed 
to the Markgriifin, and one to the Marquis of 
Adhemar, 

A VERY important collection of Mexican anti- 
quities has lately arrived in France. It was 
formerly the property of M. Joseph Durand, 
the companion, guide, and friend of Humboldt 
during his travels on the American continent. 
M. Durand died in 1853, near Guaymas, and his 
collection was purchased a few months ago by 
a French officer, and has been forwarded to 
France. 

Mr. HARDWICKE will publish immediately a 
new edition of Mr. R. N. Dunbar’s ‘‘ Descriptive 
and Lyrical Poems,” with numerous additions, 
being the third in less than as many years. 


THE Rev. Canon Selwyn, of Ely, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, calling attention to the re- 
commendations of the late Cathedral Commis- 
sion on the question of ordination. It would 
appear that the intention of those who drew up 
the canons was, that bishops should not act 
alone in the matter of determining the fitness of 
candidates, but should conduct their examina- 
tion in the presence of the chapter of the cathe- 
dral church. Any bishop failing to observe this 

ractice is subjected to suspension from making 

eacons or priests for two years, a rule which 
would at this moment drive the whole of the 








candidates in England and Wales to seek ordina- 
tion from the Bishop of St. Asaph, as he is the 
only prelate who professes to obey the directions 
of the canon. e observance of this canon 


would exclude unfit candidates from ordination. 


WE have seen two numbers of ‘‘ The History of 
the Borough, Castle, and Barony of Alnwick,” by 
Mr. George Tate, a distinguished local antiquary. 
The numbers are carefully and judiciously illus- 
trated ; and, so far as we have been able to see, 
Mr. Tate seems in every way fitted for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of his task. He appears 
to have the necessary scholarship and judgment, 
and he most certainly possesses the true anti- 
quarian feeling. 

In reply to Messrs. Low and Co’s circular, 
inserted in our last week’s number, Mr. Beeton 
has issued a circular containing the entire corre- 
spondence which passed respecting the republica- 
tion of ‘*The Gayworthys.” The circular, we 
believe, may be obtained on application. 


On the 16th instant, the meeting which has 
been for some time announced, to “a, steps for 
the extension of the University of Oxford, was 
held in the hall of Oriel College, the Provost 
presiding, supported by the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Master of Balliol, the Master of University, 
the Provost of Worcester, the Warden of All 
Souls’, the Principal of St. Mary Hall, the 
President of St. John’s, the Warden of New 
College, Sir W. Heathcote, M.P., Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, M.P., Mr. C. Neate, M.P., and a great 
number of professors and other leading members 
of the University. The following propositions 
were placed before the meeting: 1. The estab- 
lishment of affiliated halls, which would be 
under the same discipline as the colleges with 
which they are associated, without involving the 
heavy expenses of the college curriculum. 2. 
That each college should add to its accommoda- 
tion ten sets of rooms (Christ Church, being the 
largest, adding twenty), which would provide 
for 200 additional undergraduates, without in- 
curring the cost of any further endowment, 
either for principal, bursar, or tutors. 3. That 
a separate college or hall should be built capable 
of accommodating 100 students, and that a sum 
of 100,000/. be raised, for the purposes of pur- 
chase of site, building, and endowment, by 
public subscription. 4. That the University, 
out of their own funds, build and endow a 
college, giving a sufficient number of exhibitions 
and scholarships to enable young men of very 
limited incomes the opportunity of graduating 
free of cost ; the nominations to be placed in the 
hands of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, in order that no party in the University 
may be open to the charge of having instituted 
the college for party purposes. It was resolved 
unanimously : ‘*That a committee be appointed ;” 
and ‘‘ that each college and hall have power to 
name one member from each to form a com- 
mittee, with power to add to their number, to 
consider what steps shall be taken with a view 
to the extension of the University.” 


THE case of the Alhambra Music Hall came 
before the Court of Common Pleas on Friday 
last, when the judges found for the defendant, 
the result of which is that a ballet, therefore, 
though an acted dance, is not a stage-play. 

THE election of Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University, for which Mr. Gladstone and the 
Lord Justice Clerk were candidates, took place 
on Wednesday, and resulted in a tie. Mr. 
Gladstone had a small absolute majority of the 
votes of the students—548 against 542. The 


election, however, is decided by the collective | 


votes of the four ‘‘ nations,” into which the 
students are divided according to their birth and 
residence ; and there were two ‘‘ nations” in 
favour of each candidate, the decision of the 
contest had to be referred to the casting vote of 
the Chancellor of the University, the Duke of 
Montrose, who has since given his vote in favour 
of the Lord Justice Clerk. A letter, however, 
was published from Mr. Gladstone, dated a 
week ago, in which he requests the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed to make it known that 
he would not have accepted the office even if 
elected. The Lord Justice Clerk has signified 
his acceptance of the office. 


Tue French Freemasons have informed M. 











Proudhon’s family that their body would dispose | 


of a sum of 70,000 francs in his favour. A pub- 
lisher has also offered 35,000 francs for the copy- 
right of M. Proudhon’s works for eight years. 

‘‘GeMMES et Joyaux de la Couronne,” which 
has just appeared in Paris, is a description of all 
the rare and costly objects which have been in 
the possession of the French kings since Charle- 
magne. 
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TuHE Rev. Dr. Clarke, Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Cambridge, has addressed a 
circular oe the resident members cf the Univer- 
sity, in which, after expressing his hearty appro- 
bation of the proposed scheme for ae 
a professorship of zoology, in addition to that o 
anatomy, he announces his intention of resigning 
in the event of that scheme being carried. The 
University has had few ter benefactors to 
the study of anatomy and zoology than Profes- 
sor Clarke ; the excellent anatomical collections. 
and the commodious building in which they are 
exhibited will long be monuments of his zeal 
and liberality, and it is a matter of general 
regret that the infirmities of render him 
unable to discharge the duties of a chair which 
he has so long and so ably filled. Dr. Hum- 
phry, of Downing College, and Mr. Lestourgeon, 
of Trinity College, have announced their inten- 
tion of offering themselves as candidates in the 
event of the vacancy. 

In the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
in the article upon Miss Berry’s Journal, atten- 
tion was drawn to the existence of ‘*‘ Memorials 
of Miss Catherine Maria Fanshawe.” Of this 
charming volume only one hundred copies have 
been printed for private circulation. It is a 
thin quarto volume, containing nine plates 
photographed from Miss Fanshawe’s drawin, 
and etchings, and fifteen pieces in verse, mostly 
humorous, and indicating great talent in the 
writer. 

BunyAn’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has found an 
able German translator in Dr. Friedrich 
Ahlfeld, of Leipzig, where the work has re- 
cently been oablahad, 

Dr. Livinestone’s ‘‘ Narrative of his Expe- 
dition to the Zambesi”’ has just appeared at 
Leipzig, in a German translation, in two octavo 
volumes, 

SomE time ago the King of Bavaria instructed 
the Royal Academy of Science in Munich to 
collect and publish, with notes and illustrations, 
the ‘‘ Historical Ballads of Germany, from the 
Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century.” The 
work will consist of four large octavo volumes, 
the first of which has just appeared: ‘‘ Die 
Historischen Volkslieder der Deutschen, ge- 
sammelt und erliutert von R. von Liliencron,” 

AN important addition to our knowledge of 
early Asiatic philosophy and thought has just 
appeared at Ndordlingen, under the title of 
‘** Alt-Asiatische Gottes- und Weltideen in 
ihren Wirkungen auf das Gemeinleben der 
Menschen, dargestellt von J. C. Blutschli.” 

MM. Drpor’s ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Géné- 
rale”’ has reached its forty-fourth volume (Simler 
—Testa) ; and F. J. Fétis’s ‘* Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens et Bibliographie Générale de 
la Musique” is completed by the publication of 
the eight volume (Sebastiani—Zyka). 

Or the two important reprints (with addi- 
tions) now issuing from the house of Firmin 
Didot Fréres et C¥., in folio, the first half of the 
sixteenth volume of the ‘‘ Gallia Christiana” is 
just ready ; and Nos. 1 and 2 of the ‘* Armorial 
Général de France” have appeared. Both 
works have an important lateral bearing on 
English history from the date of the Norman 
conquest, 

Bishop Sapas’s ‘‘ Specimina Palwographica 
Codicum Grecorum et Slavonicorum Biblio- 
thecze Mosquensis Synodalis, Sec. VI.—X VII.” 
has recently been published. 

Dr. OscanR WacHTER, who recently published 
a life of J. A. Bengel, author of the ‘‘ Gnomon 
Novi Testamenti,” has just issued a volume of 
some 250 pages, from that author’s unpublished 
MSS., by way of appendix to his great work, 
under the title of ‘* Beitrige zu Bengel’s Schrift- 
erklirung und Nachtriige zu dessen Gnomon.” 


Or the new German translation of Shake- 
speare, included in the ‘‘ Bibliothek Auslindischer 
Klassiker, ‘* Macbeth,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
** King Lear,” and ‘‘ Cymbeline,” by W. Jordan; 
** Hamlet,” ‘*Timon of Athens,” and Pi 
John,” by L. Seeger; ‘‘ A Winter's Tale” an 
‘*Much Ado About Nothing,” by K. Simrock ; 
and ‘‘The Tempest,” by Fr. Dingelstedt, have 
already appeared or are in the press. 

Ovr old friend George Cruikshank furnishes 
an illustration to Messrs. Moxon and Co’s adver- 
tising list, representing Parnassus, and the 
crowd who climb. Two Dons are comfortably 
seated about half way up ; one poet is kicking 
another poet down; another gentleman having 
got up a certain distance by a ladder finds that 

e is still a long way from the top ; the pub- 
lisher with an alpen-stock in his hand is assist~ 
ing a timid vo to rise. There are only two. 
or three on the pinnacle of fame, but the pub- 
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lishers wisely leave their clients in blissful 
ignorance of the names. 

Mr. CARLYLE has accepted his election to the 
Rectorship of Edinburgh University. 

Tue Prince of Wales has presented five-and- 
twenty guineas towards the building fund of the 
Working Men’s College. 

Dr. Norman Macteop, at one time a chief 
among Sabbatarians, has spoken out, at the late 
meeting of the Glasgow Presbytery, on the Sun- 
day question. The business of the meeting was 
to take into consideration a toral address 
on the question of Sabbath observance, which 
was laid on the table at a previous meeting. 
The approval of the address was moved by Dr. 
Jamieson, and seconded by Dr. Macduff. Dr. 
Norman Macleod, in an address which occupied 

hours in delivery, objected to the duties 
of Christians in regard to the Sabbath being 
based on the Fourth Commandment, which, he 
held, was abrogated under the New Testament 
dis tion. e urged that the best course 
to adopted for securing a proper observance 
of the day was the embuing of the masses with 
the true spirit of Christianity ; and moved that 
the address be sent back to the committee, and 
that they be requested ‘‘ to confine it to the 
duties to be performed and the privileges enjoyed 
by our people on the Lord’s day.” The amend- 
ment was seconded by Mr. Burns, and the debate 
was adjourned. 

M. DE PErRsiGNy says of himself that he is 
**The Loyola of the Empire,” that his religion 
is ‘‘la religion Napoléonne,” that he is ‘not a 
Bonapartist.” 

M. Guizot will visit Paris at the end of the 
month, to be present at the opening lecture, on 
the 10th of December, of his son William, who 
succeeds M. de Lomenie in the Chair of Literature 
at the College of France. The lecture will be on 
Montaigne. The new professor is thirty-five 
years old. 


M. Lesavr-NanTeviL, of the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts, senior member in the section of 
sculpture, died recently at his residence in 
Paris. He had been a member of the Academy 
since 1831, when he replaced M. Cartellier, 
whose pupil he was. M. Lebceuf-Nanteuil was 
born in Paris in 1792, and obtained in 1817 
the grand prize of Rome for ‘‘The Death of 
Agis, King of Lacedemonia.” 

Mr. Lovett Reeve, the publisher, died on 
the 18th instant at his house in Henrietta 
Street, after thirteen months’ severe suffering, 
aged fifty-seven. Mr. Reeve was well known, 
not only as a publisher, but also as an author, 
his contributions to the natural history of the 
mollusca being both numerous and valuable. 
They are to be found in the volumes of the 
= : 


aye sy? of the Linnean Society,” of 
which body Mr. Reeve was a fellow. He was 
also the author of ‘‘ The Conchologist’s Nomen- 
clature,” 1845; ‘‘ Conchologia Systematica,” 
1841-3; ‘‘Conchologia Iconica,” 1842-5; and 
** Initiamenta Conchologica,” 1846. 

Tue French papers announce the death at 
Asniéres of Dr. Guilli¢é, so well known for his 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of the blind. 
He was born at Bordeaux in May, 1780, and in 
1808 he was appointed chief inspector of hos- 
ay to the army of Spain. In 1814, when the 

lind school, founded many years previously by 
Had, and io had been annexed to the 
** Hospice des Quinre-Vingts,” was again 
separated from that institution, ‘Dr. Guillié was 


appointed director. He resigned his office in 1821. 
nea works, Dr. Guillié was the author 
oO e 


i sur l’Instruction des Aveugles,” an 
English translation of which was published in 
1819. Dr. Guillié’s attention was particularly 
devoted to the diseases of the eye, and he may 
in some sense be regarded as the founder of 
ophthalmic surgery in France. 

PROFESSOR MAYER, who has occupied the Chair 
of Anatomy and ey erg at the University of 
Bonn since 1818, died recently, at the age of 
seventy-eight. He was one of the three sur- 
viving professors who have held office since the 
University was refounded and incorporated in 
the above year. 


In the 41st number of the Gdttingische gelehrten 
Anzei is a review of Ussher’s ‘‘ Journey 
from London to Persepolis;’ and No. 42 re- 
views Grove’s ‘‘ Nabloos and the Samaritans ;” 
Mills’s ‘‘ Three Months’ Residence at Nablus ;” 
Vilmar’s ‘‘ Abul-fathi Annales Samaritani ;” 
De Jong’s ‘‘ Homonyma inter Nomina Relativa, 
Auctore Abul Fadhlm ;” and Stuart’s ‘‘Explora- 
tions in Australia ;” edited by W. Suetoen. 


The Literarisches Centralblatt, No. 46, has a 
review of Edwards’s ‘‘ Libraries and Founders 
of Libraries.” The Grenzboten, No. 46, contains 





_ Folio Shakespeare of 1623,” slightly im 
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‘*Public Schools and Universities in America ;” 
—the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, 
No. 46, ‘* Palmerston the Last Colleague of 
Tallyrand and Metternich ;’ ‘‘ Club-land and 
Club-life in London ;’ and ‘‘ Dante’s Visit to 
the Abbey of Corva;’—the Huropa, No. 46, 
‘* Shakespeare in Germany ;’—the Gartenlaube, 
No. 46, ‘‘ Passages and Cells of a London 
Prison ;’—the Ausland, No. 45, ‘‘ Lady Duff 
Gordon’s Egypt ;” ‘‘ Canadian Sketches ;’ and 
the ‘‘ Victoria Falls of the Zambesi ;’—and 
Lehmann’s Magazin, No. 45, ‘* Wilson’s Phrasis ; 
a Treatise on the History and Structure of the 
Different Languages.” 


Mr. WALLER, of Fleet Street, has just issued 
a catalogue of autograph letters and original 
documents, amongst the latter of which are some 
most interesting official papers relating to Sir 
William Johnson’s negotiations with the ‘‘ Six 
Nations” of North American Indians, from 
1756 to 1774, all previous to the Declaration of 
Independence. 


SALE OF MR. WILLIAM NANSON LETTSOM’S 
LIBRARY. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge com- 
menced their season on Monday last with the 
sale of the library of the late Mr. William 
Nanson Lettsom, the translator of the ‘‘ Nibe- 
lungenlied,” and author of ‘‘ Notes on Shake- 
speare.” An interesting memoir of Mr. Lettsom, 
by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, will appear in the 
December number of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Amongst the books were: Lot 75, Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Works, edited by Dyce, 11 vols. 
S8vo., with some MS. Notes, which sold for 
62. 10s. ; 208, the Bodoni!Edition of Dante, 
4 vols. royal 8vo, large paper, 4/. 2s. 6d. ; 340, 
the Florence Edition, of 1481, of the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia,” with Landino’s Commentary, 
5l. 17s. 6d. ; 341, Lord Vernon’s “ Prime quattro 
Edizione della Divina Commedia,”’ 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
333, a Collection of upwards of 700 valuable 
Etchings, by D. Chodowiecki, many illustrating 
English authors, 6/. 12s. 6d.; 356, Gifford’s 
Edition of Ford’s DramaticWorks, 2 vols., with 
MS. Notes, 3/. 15s. ; 488, Gifford’s Edition of 
Ben Jonson, 9 vols., with MS. Notes, 7/. 12s. ; 
584, Gifford’s ‘‘ Massinger,” 4 vols., with MS. 
Notes, 3/. 15s. ; 681, Holinshed’s ‘‘ Chronicles,” 
the Edition of 1557, with Woodcuts, 2 vols. 
folio, 15. 10s. ; 685, Ben Jonson’s Works, folio, 
1616, 6/. 10s.; 687, ‘*Locke on the Human 
Understanding,” with the Poet Gray’s Auto- 
graph, 2/. 16s. ; 781, ‘‘ Peele’s Works by Dyce,” 
3 vols., MS. Notes, 3/. 7s. ; 907, ‘‘ The Bsc 

ect, 
81/. ; 910, ‘‘ Shakespeare,” the Third Edition, 
1663, 15/.; 911, ‘*Shakes ,” the Fourth 
Edition, 1685, 10/. 5s. ; 919, Boswell’s Edition of 
Shakespeare, 21 vols. 8vo, with MS. Notes ; 
6/. 12s. 6d. ; 929, Dyce’s ‘‘ Shakespeare,” with 
MS. Notes, 17. 13s. ; and soo agar pine bar rend 
of Shakespeare, the property of anothercollector : 
953, ‘* Pericles,” 1630, 6/. 15s. ; 954, ‘‘ Pericles,” 
1619, with MS. Notes of Warburton and Theo- 
bald, 9/. 15s.; ‘* King John,” 1622, 7/. 15s. ; 
956, ‘‘ Henry the Fourth, 1639, 8/. 5s. ; 957, 
‘* Henrie the Fourth,” 1599, 117. 5s. ; and, 959, 
‘¢ ¢Shake-speare’s’ Poems,” 1640, 17/. 10s. A 
Copy of the First Edition of Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie 
Queene,” 1590-96, 2 vols., sold for 22/. 10s. 





Sates py Avotion DuRING THE WEEK :— 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge: The 
Library of the late John Corley, of Gray’s Inn, 
on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Monday next. 

Mr. Hodgson: A valuable Library and a Col- 
lection of Ceylon Shells, on Monday, December 
4, and following days. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson: Modern Books, 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday; and 
the Musical Library of the Society of British 
Musicians, along with a Collection of Musical 
Instruments, on Thursday and Friday. 

Messrs. Southgate and Co. : Modern Engrav- 
ings, Water-colour Drawi &e., at No. 143, 
Strand, on the evenings of Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods: Con- 
tinuation of Mr. Robert Hindmarsh Grundy’s 
Art Collection, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday. 

Paris: Maison Silvestre (M. Frangois ) : Library 
of the late M. Linder, on Monday and Tuesday ; 
— And also at the same e (M. Charavay, 
ainé): A Collection of ings and Auto- 
graphs, on Thursday, December 7, and seven 

we days. 

The Hague (MM. Nijhoff and Brill): The 
Library of the late Professor Tydeman, of 
Leyden. 
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HISTORIC ARCHH OLOGY 
AND SCIENCE. 


a 


BELGIC COLONIES. 


Histoire des Colonies Belges qui s’etablirent en 
Allemagne, pendant le Douziéme et le Treiziéme 
Siecle. Par Emile de Borchgrave.  4to. 

* (Brussels: C. Muquart.) 


sae famous people who made settlements 

in the south of our island before the 
days of Czesar, who took such a prominent 
part in the Anglo-Saxon conquest, and sent 
hither swarms of emigrants in the Middle 
Ages, driven from their homes chiefly by 
tyranny and persecution, or other misfor- 
tunes, and who established themselves in 
every division of Great Britain, bringing 
with them many useful arts, likewise dis- 
persed themselves over the countries of Ger- 
many. In the latter case, as in the former, 
they still retained their love of free institu- 
tions, their habits of industry and economy, 
their devotion to pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits, many peculiar customs, and may 
yet be recognized by a particular turn of 
character, as well as 4 the antique dresses 
they wear; for in Germany especially they 
have maintained themselves as distinct 
peoples, which may for convenience be called 
colonies, in the midst of surrounding alien 
populations. M. de Borchgrave, who is 
Secretary of the Belgian Legation in Holland, 
has taken very great pains to trace out the 
history of these Belgic colonies, and the re- 
sult of his labours—a fine quarto volume— 
has received the highest sanction to which it 
could aspire, in being approved by the Royal 
Academy of Belgium. 

It will be at once apparent to every reader 
that Dr. de Borchgrave’s work cannot be cir- 
cumscribed in its meaning or application 
to the small modern Kingdom of Belgium, 
established within the last forty years. On 
the contrary, such an inquiry must of necessity 
embrace, under the designation ‘‘ Belges,”’ the 
various nations inhabiting the Netherlands or 
Low Countries, including Holland, the shores 
of the Rhine in its lower course, and the 
northern parts of France. These were always, 
and are still, intimately connected together 
by racial bands, which have set distinctive 
features of a physical and moral kind upon 
them, and by which they may be known into 
whatever region they have removed, although 
they have politically shared a multiplicity of 
fates, sometimes combining and sometimes 
separating them in very different ways. 

In an introductory chapter M. de Borch- 
grave hastily passes over German and Belgic 
emigrations in general; first of all, those 
made in the spirit of a return, and, secondly, 
those made without such spirit. We perceive 
in the opening of the first section he makes 
an allusion to the notorious F'ir-Bolg emigra- 
tion to Ireland, the philosophy of which 
might be reduced to a jingling of sounds, 
and quotes as his authorities Tom Moore’s 
** History of Ireland” and Ossian’s ‘‘Temora.” 
In the third section he states the subject of 
his curious inquiry in a passage we shall 
quote :— 


A numerous swarm of peoples born upon 
Netherland soil—Flemings, Walloons, Brabant- 
ers, Zealanders, Hollanders, and Frieslanders, to 
which may be joined a handful of Westphalians 
—went to establish themselves in Germany in 
the course of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and fixed roots there, the traces of which 
may still be found. The recitals of many con- 
temporary chroniclers, eye-witnesses of these 
migrations of our ancestors, show this, as well 
as monuments of unquestionable authenticity, 
such as charters, diplomas, public and private 
acts. It is also proved by local rights and 
privileges, which still bear the name of those 
who imported them, or to whom they were con- 
ceded. And, lastly, it is that which results 
from popular traditions, still as fresh as they 
were six centuries ago—a source at times obscure 
and uncertain, but which the historian ought 
not to despise, when he uses it with discernment. 
These are so many elements of proof which form 
the basis of a proposition, all the successive parts 
of which I shall now endeavour to develop. 
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These elements of proof he admits are to be 
found in Germany chiefly. 

The last section of this introduction is pro- 
bably the most interesting, as in it the author 
attempts to point out the causes which led to 
the emigrations of the ‘‘ Belges.” These 
are confessedly obscure—as it is always diffi- 
cult to penetrate into the motives of com- 
munities when they resolve to expatriate 
themselves—and also various. They are of a 
physical, moral, and political nature; and 
the spirit of the age about the end of the 
First Crusade, when all Europe was stirred 
through every grade of society by this fana- 
tical excitement, had a powerful influence on 
the origin of these migrations, as well as in 
emancipating the servile classes and opening 
the way to freer institutions. The chroniclers 
affirm that the countries of the Netherlands 
were at this period very populous. Famines, 
inundations, plagues, dynastic and civil wars, 
which at times loosened the bonds of society, 
all operated on the ‘‘ Belges ”’ in giving rise to 
desires to leave their natal soil. Besides 
which, they stood pre-eminent in agricultural 
pursuits, especially in the arts required in 
ow and marshy countries, and were com- 

arativelyin an advanced state of civilization. 

ence they were sought by the princes and 
bishops of Germany, like our English kings, 
as desirable immigrants, whose arts and in- 
dustrial habits were profitable to their rulers. 
And, for the same reasons, they received en- 
couragement from these potentates, who con- 
ferred advantages upon them and granted 
them many privileges. 

The author divides his work into three 
arts. The first treats of the history of the 
elgic colonies established in Germany in the 

twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in which he 
distinguishes, first, those colonies founded by 
prelates, and, second, those colonies founded 
by princes. His second part embraces the 
various rights and privileges, either imported 
into Germany by the *‘ Belges”’ or obtained 
by them there. The third part treats upon 
the influence these colonies have had upon 
German civilization. It will thus at once be 
seen that his treatise is a thorough and com- 
plete work upon the subject he has taken up, 
and which he has pursued with great pains 
and research. In this place little more can 
be said upon such a comprehensive volume. 
We may, however, express our regret with 
our author in respect to the people of the 
Low Countries, that no historian has yet been 
found to direct his attention to the instruc- 
tive subject of the immigrant people who 
have in different ages sought the shores of 
the British Islands. Our general historians 
pass it over in the most superficial manner, as 
often marked by omissions as recitals. Per- 
haps Chalmers, in his ‘‘ Caledonia,” is the 
most heedful to the numbers of Flemings at 
different times settling in Scotland. Dr. 
de Borchgrave points out, in his introduction, 
the true cause why so many of his ‘‘ Belges ” 
should have sought refuge during many cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages in our island. The 
sympathies of race displayed themselves in 
this mutual attraction of nations, and the 
victims of oppression always found a welcome 
among those who were proud of resisting the 
oppressor. When inundations, and famines, 
and the devastations of war rendered their 


homes desolate, no wonder that they should | 


have sought new ones in the rich and pros- 
perous island so near at hand. 

Belgic transmigrations were not confined 
to English or German destinations—they even 

assed beyond Silesia, and reached distant 
arraen, In Transylvania, about Hermann- 
stadt, there is a colony which came originally 
from Flanders, where they still remain dis- 
tinct in institutions and all their national 
peculiarities. 

The colonies themselves embraced in this 
work were chiefly confined to northern Ger- 
many, but they extended as far as Wagria, 
in the neighbourhood of Schleswig and 
Pomerania, on the Baltic, and to Silesia in 
the south. A useful and carefully-coloured 
map is attached to the volume. It must not 
be omitted to be noted that the ‘‘ Belges ” 
were invited or attracted to many of the dis- 








tricts in which they settled by the nature of 
the lands, that were liable to inundations and 
were marshy, thus requiring for their culti- 
vation an exercise of those arts of embank- 
ment, drainage, &c., which the settlers had 
practised with so much skill in their native 
countries—arts in which they had acquired 
great expertness. 

The rights and privileges enjoyed by them, 
called Flemish right and Hollandish right, 
ensured them in general liberty, property, a 
jurisdiction of their own, and the right of 
succession. In that division of the volume 
which embraces their special rights, allusion is 
made to several curious customs that pre- 
vailed among them, some of which have con- 
tinued almost to the present day. That of 
Kirchgang, which until recently was in actual 
practice in Thuringia, appears to have derived 
its name from the initiation of the right 
being celebrated by a procession to church. 
It concerned the transmission and acquisition 
of lands during marriage and after its dis- 
solution, and seems to have been attended 
with many a good feast to the celebrating 
Flemings. The Prussian Law of the 2nd of 
March, 1850, finally disposed of it. 

The author of this volume, which is highly 
creditable to his learning and laborious re- 
search, has often hinted at a point that might 
with advantage have been made more pro- 
minent. We mean the full and copious 
illustration the history of the Belgic colonies 
affords of the permanent influence of race, 
by which the Flemings in every country in 
which they have settled have retained much 
of their original character, already discrimi- 
nated by Cesar when he called them genus 
summe solertie. The great features that dis- 
tinguished them at first have been inefface- 
able. No better proof of this point need be 
required than the recital of Dr. de Borch- 
grave of the result of his personal observa- 
tions upon the Flemish colony of Jiiterbock, 
near to Magdeburg. He says :— 

The inhabitant of Flaming leads a life apart, 
independent, which distinguishes him from the 
Germans who surround him. Firm in his re- 
solutions, he is serious and peaceful. He unites 
to a great corporeal vigour an activity of 
mind which never stops. Religious by instinct, 
he is of severe manners. His family hearth 
occupies the place of every other distraction. 
He is sober in satisfying his wants, such as those 
for food and drink. He is much attached to his 
own past, and repugnant to every idea of inno- 
vation. He is accused of parsimony, even of 
avarice. I cannot tell what foundation there is 
for this reproach, but the reception I had from 
the Flemings gave me the highest notion of their 
hospitality ; perhaps my being a Fleming con- 
tributed some little to this excess of generosity. 
. . . It was told me in the town that the 
Flemings only speak when their affairs ——_ 
it, and that on other matters it is impossible to 
enter into conversation with them. ... The 
Flemings form a separate society. Nothing 
more tenacious, more inveterate among them 
than the spirit of caste ; nothing more aristo- 
cratic than a Fleming of the country between 
Jiiterbock and Wittenberg. 

Their language is a corrupt Flemish. Had 
our author by his education been prepared to 
observe and to scrutinize the physique of the 
ancient colonists, there is no doubt he would 
have detected peculiarities which would have 
revealed their ethnic relationship. 








MILL AND COMTE. 

Auguste Comte and Positivism. By John Stuart 
Mill. Keprinted from the Westminster Review. 
(Triibner and Co.) 

LMOST every century has been dis- 
tinguished by certain methods and 
systems of thought which demand special 
examination. They meet the independent 
thinker, whether he wishes to confront them 
or not, and, for the sake of mental growth 
and mental peace, he is bound to master 
them, and carefully assimilate or wisely 
reject them. At one period the problem 
they present may be moral, at a second 
political, and ata third scientific. As the 
world grows older, such self-asserting riddles 
become more complex, and affect a more com- 
prehensive class of minds. 
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Such a riddle is the positive philosophy of 
M. Comte. It combines all the three forms 
just mentioned, and hence the vastness of 
its reach and the pertinacity of its self-asser- 
tion. Only a few minds can attain an eleva- 
tion sufficiently lofty to enable them to see 
all round this compact mass of human 
thought, and discover alike its strength, 
weakness, and exaggeration. To the list of 
those who have examined the whole body of 
the philosophy for themselves, and are com- 
petent to report upon it for others, we must 
add the name of Mr. Mill. There are not 
wanting isolated references to the subject in 
many parts of his writings, sufficient to 
suggest what his general estimate may be; 
but there are many who have long wished for 
a more explicit declaration of his mind con- 
cerning it in all its bearings, and have felt 
that sooner or later it was sure to come. 
The present work will amply satisfy this 
class of semi-scientific and general students, 
and it will not be very difficult to conceive 
the effect it will have upon them. It is 
likely also to disturb those who have ac- 
cepted, in its entirety, the whole body of the 
positive philosophy, scientific, social, and 
religious, and who regard M. Comte with 
blind but exalted admiration, as the great 
Pontiff of Humanity which he himself 
claimed to be, and may possibly provoke a 
rejoinder from such thorough disciples as 
Dr. Robinet and M. de Blagnitres, who 
are troubled by no scrupulous hesitation, 
and startled by no paradoxical absurdity. 
For, in undertaking the task of oS 
the Positive philosophy, Mr. Mill has 
necessarily felt himself bound to indicate his 
own points of disagreement, and though in one 
or two instances only these affect the general 
doctrines, they are varied and abundant 
enough to prove that even this philosophy 
has not escaped the errors to which nearly 
all compact systems are liable, and needs 
both correction and extension before it can 
be accepted as anything like the final philo- 
sophy of human knowledge, thought, and 
life. In breadth of treatment, candour of 
statement, and amplitude of detail, Mr. 
Mill’s book is by far the best estimate of 
Positivism that has yet appeared in England. 
There is little partiality in it, less study- 
enthusiasm, and no dogmatism. The kernel 
and the shell are boldly separated from each 
other, and neither regard for what is best in 
the system, nor contempt for what is worst, 
have made him passionate, reproachful, or 
unjust. Few readers will have the patience, 
if they have the scholarship nec to read 
M. Comte’s original works, and the t 
fault of Miss Martineau’s otherwise excellent 
condensation is, that, —s the notes by 
Professor Nichol on three of its sections, 
there are no critical landmarks to tell a 
moderately- educated reader whether suc- 
cessive assertions have been confirmed 
modified, or rejected by later science and 
research. This kind of criticism all round— 
to borrow a phrase from the cricket-field—is 
admirably given by Mr. Mill. 

He has, to our thinking, completely cleared 
the philosophy of all the distorting fog that 
its own ambitious grandeur and the miscon- 
ceptions of imaginative minds had gathered 
around it. The spectral figure that startled 
many, has ceased to be either monstrous or 
terrible. Positive philosophy has its errors 
and its limits, like other oe that have 
‘their day,” and the grand Pontiff himself is, 
after all, but a human, finite being. Not that 
Mr. Mill has not boldly enough enunciated his 
acceptance of its scientific method, and made 
it much easier of acceptance for others, but 
that he so fully admits and exposes its errors 
in detail, its scientific inconsistencies, its de- 
ficiency in verification, and its curse of 
systematization, that its nameless glamour has 
vanished into thin air. Before it had as- 
sumed its legitimate place in men’s minds, 
the important matter, he says, was ‘* not to 
criticize it, but to help in making it known,” 
but since that has now been sufficiently done, 
its errors can no longer be injurious, and may 
be freely ex This free exposure 
may not lessen the trust of a disciple, but it 
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will yery much diminish the uneasiness 
of an opponent. No one has power to deal 
so effectual a blow to another as his dearest 
friend, be it im sincerity, charity, or satire. 
From an enemy it might have been as the 
of a lady’s fan, but from him it comes 
with the weight and swing of a sledge- 
hammer. For itis not every one who can 
so distinctly separate M. Comte’s earlier and 
later writings, and many who erly 
accepted the former could but hesitatingly 
approve of the latter. So long as the bold 
generalization, now so well known in con- 
nexion with Positive philosophy, was 
confined to directly scientific studies, 
they felt secure and confident in their 
own positions, and the verity of such por- 
tion of the philosophy as they had accepted ; 
but when they confronted its definite and 
systematic application to society, and _ its 
religious, educational, and political develop- 
ment, they felt insecure and _belpless. 
Their old convictions were disturbed, and 
fidelity to them, and even consistency 
itself, seemed equally impossible. If they 
accepted the newer speculations, the older 
ones did not seem to them so veracious as 
they imagined, and if they rejected the older 
for the newer, their position was equally 
ing and uncertain. It is here Mr. 
will relieve many minds. Positivism is 
not ‘‘ necessarily a denial of thesupernatural,” 
he assures us ; “‘it merely throws back that 
question to the origin of things. If the 
universe had a beginning, its beginning, by 
the very conditions of the case, was super- 
natural ; the laws of nature cannot account 
for their ownorigin.” The nebular hypothesis, 
for instance, does not explain the origin of 
diffused matter, but removes the question 
still further back; and it has been well 
added, that the genesis of an atom is not 
easier to conceive than the genesis of a 
et M. Comte, he admits, disclaimed 
ogmatic atheism, but he was so far atheistic 
that he elaborated ascheme of religion which 
includes nothing but humanity. The Posi- 
tivist is to be scientific, but not necessarily 
sceptical M. Mill has himself shown us 
how this can be, by his examination of the 
Philosophy of the Conditioned, his bringing 
back under the term belief what Hamilton 
rejected as knowledge, and his demonstra- 
tion, in reply to Mansell’s application of 
this philosophy to religion, that ‘‘ the rela- 
tivity of human knowledge, the uncognosci- 
bility of the Absolute, and the contradictions 
which follow the attempt to conceive a Being 
with all or without any attributes, are no 
obstacles to our having the same kind of 
knowledge of God which we have of other 
i namely, not as they exist absolutely, 
but relatively.” At the same time, Mr. Mill 
will alarm and astonish many when he tells 
them that even Christianity, the highest form 
of Monotheism, has “ persisted to the pre- 
sent time in giving partial satisfaction to the 
mental dispositions that lead to Polytheism, 
by admitting into its theology the thoroughly 
polytheistic conception of a devil.” Once, 
too, we were told that Positive philosophy, 
and in M. Comte’s forms, was the only real 
method for the regeneration of the human 
race. It was the only ible path of 
human progress; it was the royal road to 
humanity’s apotheosis. These were bold, 
brave words, and engendered a colossal hope. 
But it was doomed to disappointment. Even 
M. Comte’s followers were amazed and 
puzzled by the empty and childish systema- 
tizations that came to them in answer to such 
gigantic vaticination. Mr. Mill deals ho- 
nestly with these crudities, and even the 
class of the clergy which M. Comte hated, as 
Mazzini hates the Pope, must be comforted 
and reassured. It is not often given to one 
man to be at once a destructive critic and a 
constructive genius, and the failure of M. 
Comte to impress his personality upon the 
future need not alarm any one, since it is 
another illustration of a very healthy and 
general law. 
Mr. Mill thinks that the terms descriptive 
of the three modes of iphilcenp seg common 


happiest, especially for Englishmen. The 
Theological implies a greater reach of negation 
than need be included in the Positivist creed. 
Metaphysical is a term suggesting much that 
ill-deserves condemnation, and Positive has 
an unneces ambiguity about it. He 
would call the first the Personal, or Voli- 
tional explanation of Natures the second, 
the Abstractional, or Ontological; and the 
third, the Phenomenal, when used objec- 
tively, and the Experiential, when used 
subjectively ; but thinks that upon the whole 
M. Comte’s opinions are best stated in his 
own terms, some of them being otherwise 
unpresentable. The last fact is true enough, 
but we fail to see how even the changes 
propreed can either make the three stages 
etter understood, or less objectionable to 
those who do not accept them. The 
terms are simple and intelligible enough 
to any person who will take the trouble to 
find out what they mean, and describe the 
stages as concisely as could be wished, whilst 
the scholastic terms Mr. Mill proposes, pre- 
sume that the student is already so far 
master of what is expressed by each as to 
stand no longer in need of the help he 
assumes they might afford. The twofold 
division of the term Positive may be useful 
in some respects, but it is questionable 
whether it does not sacrifice as much to dis- 
tinctness as the original does to unity. 


The division of the first mode into three 
stages—Fetichism, Polytheism, and Mono- 
theism—suggested, we believe, by the Nea- 
politan Vico’s divine, human, and civil stage 
of all national history and life—is the point 
where many persons record their first pro- 
testations of denial. M. Comte has rather 
assumed than established the fact of this 
first subdivision, they say ; aud Mr. Mill will 
be seen to follow him. Mythology is treated 
as the mere systematizing of Fetichism, 
and no exhaustive examination is thought 
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necessary to establish it. Any prior stage 
is disregarded, and Mr. Mill states that the 
‘* superficial observations,” which have found 
a monotheistic belief in savage tribes, ‘‘ have 
always been contradicted by more accurate 
knowledge.” We italicize ‘‘ always,” because 
he simply gives one instance in support of 
this wide affirmation—namely, M. Kohl’s 
** Kitchigami,”—as showing that the Great 
Spirit of the Indians was really a piece of 
Polytheism. It is singular, indeed, in one 
so well informed as Mr. Mill, that he should 
have totally disregarded the results, be they 
only approximative, attained by comparative 
mythology, unless, like his teacher, he thinks 
that a large generalization should not be dis- 
turbed by a too minute investigation. He 
does, in fact, mention the common tradition 
relative to universal monotheism, but urges 
that even those who maintain this as a fact 
admit that it was lost by every race but the 
Hebrew one. How it was lost he does not 
stay to consider, but here is the pinch of the 
case. The researches of Kanne, Kuhn, and 
others, and especially Professor Max Miiller, 
are entirely ignored, and the help they might 
have afforded him is possibly discarded, be- 
cause of the modifications they might have 
necessitated. If mythology be, after all, 
only a dialect, an ancient form of language, 
how is the first stage established? By the 
co-existence of the three stages? This can 
hardly be. We may see Polytheism coming 
out of Fetichism ; but how if the two terms 
are only different expressions for the same 
mood, and both be the result of a previous 
Henotheistic struggle that this generalization 
simply smoothes over? The oldest litera- 
tures of the world can only solve the question, 
and we think Professor Miiller has solved it 
through his examination of the Vedic hymas, 
and the great light the revelations of Sanskrit 
have enabled him to throw upon the whole 
field of mythology and the early history of 
both the Aryan and Semitic world. He 
tells us that in no language does the plural 
exist. before the singular, but that, in faci, 
the latter is very frequently degraded, as in 
the Latin edes, which means a temple in the 
singular, but a common dwelling-house in 
the plural. Deus and Geog, he says, ought to 
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be added to the same class. Even M. Comte 
admits that the idea of there being more 
centres in the universe than the earth, 
or more worlds, in fact, did not arise until 
after the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Kepler. 

Comte’s scorn of logic affects many por- 
tions of his philosophy. His fundamental 
doctrine of the experiential character of all . 
knowledge has not been made either more 
certain or more definite by him than Bacon 
and others had left it ; since, as has been said, 
he repudiates that part of mental science by 
which alone this doctrine can be proved. 
The relativity of human knowledge was 
neither advanced nor proved by him. The 
analysis of thought necessary to fully esta- 
blish it he rejected with disdain, and it re- 
mained for Sir William Hamilton to give it 
a scientific demonstration. He has not ad- 
vanced mental science a single step. He 
proposed phrenology as the organon for the 
study of the moral and intellectual func- 
tions, and fell into precisely the same error 
as phrenologists had done before him, and 
have done since. He complained of its 
vicions isolation, and its tendency to become 
a system of quackery worked by a low and 
unscientific class of minds. He speaks en- 
thusiastically of the luminous maxim of M. 
Broussais, that the phenomena of the patho- 
logical state are simply prolongations of 
those of the normal state beyond the ordi- 
nary limit of variation; but beyond pro- 
posing a reconstruction of the science, and a 
closer study of the mind’s intermittenee and 
continuity, he has done absolutely nothing. 
Nay, he has left everything to be done, evem 
if phrenology is to be a science at all. And 
here it seems fitting to remark, that those 
who have been loudest in their proclamation 
of Positivism as a gospel of deliverance from 
brain-bewildering metaphysics, have not only 
out-Comted M. Comte in his misunderstand- 
ing of what is physical and what is not, but 
have evidently yet to learn, amongst other 
things, that they only possess one-half of a 
true philosophy of science, and scarcely know 
the right use of that. What they have may 
be Comtism, but it is not truly scientific for 
all that. Mr. Mill reminds them that ‘‘ the 
phrenological study of mind supposes as its 
necessary preparation the whole of the asso- 
ciation psychology,” and that to establish a 
correspondence of faculties and organs re- 
quires ‘* direct psychological study, carried 
to a high — of perfection.” 

Some physiologists complain of the isola- 
tion of the brain from the rest of the 
nervous system, and the searching criticisms 
of Mr. Lewes upon the reflex theory, with 
his axiom, that identity of nerve structure 
everywhere implies identity of properties, 
have done much to disturb the confidence 
once felt in the brain as solely concerned in 
intellectual acts. A more careful study of 
the whole nervous system, and especially of 
the spinal cord, may even take away from 
phrenology the very little it can yet lay 
claim to as a purely positive science. Already 
it has had to give up certain of its supposed 
positions about the frontal sinuses, and it 
may have to cede so much more as will make 
its tabulations of very little value. 


M. Comte has not been freer from error 
even in his sociological speculations. He 
claims to have given to social physics 
their positive character, but Mr. Mill 
argues the science had already entered 
that stage before he wrote. Montesquieu, 
Machiavelli, Adam Smith, Bentham and 
his followers had ‘‘a full conviction that 
social phenomena conform to invariable 
laws,” but they did not push their dis- 
coveries far enough to lay bare the fuller 
methods of the science. This M. Comte has 
done through the medium of an elaborate 
and masterly survey of human history in its 
progress through the three stages. But here 
again, according to Mr. Mill, M. Comte has 
made the singular mistake of considering the 
mere institution of the Positive method as. 
tantamount to its completion ; “as if all the 
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to its having been studied in the theologi- 
cal or the metaphysical manner ; and as if, 
when the Positive method, which has raised 
up real sciences on other subjects of know- 
ledge, is similarly employed on _ this, 
divergence would at once cease, and the 
entire body of Positive social inquirers 
would exhibit as much ment in their 
doctrines as those who cultivate any of the 
sciences of inorganic life.” The complexity 
of social phenomena make this unanimity im- 
possible—at least foralong time to come—and 
the best thinkers upon the subject are agreed 
that upon many matters only approximative 
generalizations can be made. It is unneces- 
sary here to detail M. Comte’s more special 
views upon sociology, but we may note that 
his critic fails to see the scientific connexion 
between his theoretical explanations and his 
practical proposals for the future. M. Comte, 
in short, ignores the growth of any newer or 
present elements of power in society, and 
proposes an organization for national adop- 
tion which would rather fetter than assist the 
real expansion of our race. Indeed, his con- 
ception of ‘the mode in which these powers 
should be organized and used, are grounded 
on anything rather than on history.” He 
has a grand conception of human capabilities, 
but little idea of general freedom or indi- 
vidual spontaneity. The individual is, in- 
deed, to wither under a species of scientific 
despotism. When once this authoritative 
erganization is established, he conceives that 
unanimity will naturally follow, and indi- 
vidual dissent be impossible. And yet, as 
Mr. Mill says appositely, ‘It is because 
astronomers agree in their teaching that 
astronomy is trusted, and not because there 
is an Academy of Sciences or a Royal Society 
issuing decrees or passing resolutions.” 


In spite of these errors and inaccuracies of 
elaboration, M. Comte’s doctrine of the three 
stages of human evolution remains unshaken. 
As a masterpiece of human generalization, it 
will continue to be held, in some form or 
other, long after M. Comte’s other specula- 
tions are forgotten. It is so simple and yet 
‘so comprehensive, that nearly every student 
is at first inclined to receive it with a pitiful, 
sarcastic smile, wondering that wiser and 
older men should prize it so highly, or find 
it to explain so much. Not that M. Comte 
did not err in his explanation of special facts, 
or that even the results the lamented Mr. 
Buckle has left behind him are demonstra- 
tively conclusive and final. The former con- 
fesses to having ‘‘ rapidly amassed” his 
historical information, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that he should have completed the 
science by his exposition of the method. 
Mr. . Mill thinks he was in error in 
maki too much of the Theocratic 
state, and doubts if there ‘‘ ever existed ” 
what he meant by the term. He controverts 
the point even relative to Egypt, and assigns 
more weight to the silence of Herodotus 
respecting any such law as that a king must 
be a priest, and his actual instancing of one 
Sethos who was, than to the assertion of 
Plato, through the Eleatic stranger, in bis 
** Politicus,” that such was the actual law. 
There is a difference also between M. Comte 
and Mr. Buckle upon a very important 
question, and much of the obstinacy of those 
who regard history as impossible of scientific 
treatment has centred around the point. 
It is in reference to the influence of indi- 
vidual men upon history. Mr. Buckle 
scarcely admitted the power of individual 
genius in retarding or accelerating human 
progress, which M. Comte most unmistake- 
ably did; and Mr. Mill and others who 
follow both have cleared this point from 
much of the confusion its supposed denial 
had created. Mr. Buckle, again, regarded the 
intellectual as the only progressive element 
in man, and the moral as nearly stationary ; 
whilst M. Comte held the latter to be 
extremely flexible, and continually controlled 
by the former in all the three historic stages. 
The application of this doctrine has also 
effected wonders in revealing the changes of 
moral, criminal, and political law, in their 
reference in the first instance to a divine, 
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in the second to a meta ical, and in the 
last to a positive origin. Oe an has him- 
self done much here; and his works upon 
Political Economy, Representative Govern- 
ment, and Utilitarianism may serve as 
illustrations of the method as thus applied. 

It would have been well for M. Comte’s 
fame, if he had made no greater blunders in 
reading history than those already referred to, 
or had not lived to work out those later 
speculations which he regarded with Miltonic 
fondness as his best. But for these we have 
at present no space. His social aberrations do 
not affect the fundamental basis of his philo- 
sophy, but they are useful as a warning to 
those who endeavour consistently to hold the 
two antagonistic ideas of the indefinite per- 
fectibility of the race and the absolute 
finality of any given system. They are 
admirable illustrations of how even excel- 
lencies over-balance themselves, and terrible 
instances of the perils that follow the solitary 
elaborations of a single idea, without the 
repressure of current thought and the refrac- 
tions of practical common sense. M. Comte 
had no humour in his nature, or he would 
not have stepped from the sublime to the 
ridiculous with such a colossal confidence. It 
will be a strange confirmation of his own 
view of individual genius, if he is seen to 
forward the progress of the world in many 
things, only to retard it in others. 

E. G. 








THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 

On the Cattle Plague, or Contagious Typhus in 
Horned Cattle. By H. Bourguignon, Doctor 
of the Faculté de Paris, &c., &c. (Churchill.) 

BOURGUIGNON here gives us an 
.» English version of a book originally 
written in French. The subject is so impor- 
tant, and the author has presented us with so 
much common sense and so much learni 
upon it, that it would be unfair to cavil atits 
many minor blemishes, especially when we 
remember that the disease did not appear in 

England till the 24th of June last, and that, 

consequently, the book must have been 

written in haste. 

The first seventy pages are occupied by a 
history of the disease, the author maintaining 
its substantial identity with many previous 
visitations. Then follows an account of the 
nature of typhus diseases in general, and of 
the so-called cattle-plague in particular, which 
is uniformly described as ‘*‘the contagious 
typhus of the ox.” An important section is 
devoted to the origin and cause of this last 
form of the malady, in which the author dis- 
cusses the question whether it arises from 
some peculiarity of organization in the 
cattle of Russia and Hungary, or whether it 
is rather to be traced to general hygienic 
conditions, such as climate, season, feeding, 
&c. The latter, which seems to us the more 
probable view, is here mbintained. M. 
Bourgnignon considers that ‘“‘the causes 
which generate the cattle typhus on our 
globe are permanent and unceasing,” being 
found mainly in deficiency and unsuitability 
of food, consequent upon drought, in un- 
wholesome water, and such-like physical con- 
ditions. He dilates, with great good sense, 
upon the horrible treatment which the poor 
animals too frequently experience in their 
journeys to the English market, and points 
out how the ill-health consequent upon such 
treatment must predispose them to the in- 
fluence of contagion. 

He presents us (p. 100) with quite a 
— sketch of the peaceful charms of ox- 
ife, and waxes eloquent over the sudden 
change which their bulky bodies undergo 
when they start from the railway station. 
It is a very striking fact that, whereas the 
cattle plague is permanent in the south-east 
of Europe, and diseased cattle must, there- 
fore, have been frequently imported, it was 
only in the year 1865, after a season of un- 
usual drought and heat, that the virus spread 
to our own cattle. At the present time, our 
author calculates that 50,000 to 60,000 head 
of cattle, worth from 750,0001. to 900, 0001. , 
have already fallen victims to its ravages in 
England and Scotland. 
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For more purely technical matters, such as 
the diagnosis and treatment of the disease, 
and the means to be adopted to prevent its 
appearance and spread, we must refer to the 
book itself, which, whether right or wrong in 
its views, is well worth reading. 

With regard to its style, it is, as we might 
expect from a French author, remarkably viva- 
cious—a little too much so, in fact, in places ; 
and we cannot help an occasional wish that 
the writer had cur somewhat his natural 
tendency to grandiloquence. To English 
ideas the following , for instance, ap- 
pears to verge slightly upon the blasphe- 
mous :— 


The physiological and pathological laws which 
rule and determine the phenomena of organic 
matter, whether in health or sickness, were, like 
the laws of gene tb electricity, and astro- 
nomy, originally established at the time of crea- 
tion, and matter submits with passive obedience 
to the laws of transformation and transubstan- 
tiation, which are the absolute conditions of life. 
These are the eternal laws of which a synthesis 
(sic) so admirable is furnished by the Gospel, in 
this short injunction, ‘‘Take, eat, this is my 
body ; drink, this is my blood.” 

We do not by any means pretend that this 
is a fair sample of the style of the book, 
which, whenever the writer condescends to 
remain upon earth, is lively and forcible. 
The book forms a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the difficult question which it 
treats. 








The Ibis, a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology. 
Edited by Alfred Newton, M.A. October, 
1865. (Van Voorst.)—This number completes 
the first volume of the new series of this work, 
which will consist of no less than 566 
illustrated by ten coloured plates and a map. 
Being larger than any of the volumes of the first 
series, we may fairly conclude that the ornitho- 
logists have plenty to communicate. In the pre- 
sent number Mr. Wallace gives an account of 
the pigeons of the Malay Archipelago, and in 
his introductory observations attempts to ex- 
plain some of the peculiarities in the datvibation 
of these birds. ere are papers on the birds of 
India and of Southern Texas, and the editor 
concludes his interesting account of his journey 
to Spitzbergen, and of the birds he saw there. 
Several new species are described by the various 
authors, and there is the usual interesting cor- 
respondence and notices of new publications. 


Ferns of the Pnglish Lake Country, by W. 
I. Linton—(Hamilton, Adams & Co.)—is a 
beautifully got up little book, and ome which 
we ons wr delight many fair botanists. 
Mr. Linton does not claim originality, except 
in his lists of habitats, which pa very 
copious and imteresting; but [although there is 
nothing new in the descriptions, which are often 
a little too loose for the scientific botanist, the 
whole work is written in a familiar style, well 
adapted for begi . The directions for the 
cultivation of different ies are admirable ; 
and the geographic distribution of each fern is 

iven, as well as its range of elevation in the 

ritish ge yy aes ee 
really v altho a few are 
pe oh Tea fault hardly to be avoided, con- 
sidering the small scale on which they are exe- 
cuted. At the end is a rather too ious 
glossary of scientific terms, although in the text 
the author has dexterously avoided their use. 
Mr. Linton’s work appears to us one which we 
can recommend to who wish to know our 
British ferns, for it contains all the species likely 
to be found by an amateur. 


By Tilbury Fox, M.D. 
is not a very cheerful title 
for a pamphlet. But Dr. Fox has made a 
lugubrious subject extremely amusing. M. 
Vambéry did not give us a better picture of the 
miseries of an Oriental caravan, or of the dirt, 
which is still considered an indi ble proof 
of holiness in the East. He claims to be the 
only English physician who has come into close 
contact with the facts and details of the late 
outbreak of Asiatic cholera in Asia. It seems to 
have at Meccah, and no wonder. ‘‘ There 
about 700,000 pilgri many of them reduced 
to the lowest ebb of life, sod placed under the 
worst possible hygiene, surro by an _atmo- 
sphere tainted to an unimaginable degree with the 

lution of their own bodies and played upon 

y the exhalations from the decomposition of 








Cholera Prospects. 
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the remains of some 700,000 animals (for each 
among +s to sacrifice one animal at the 


to Meccah from India. It is not 
in Arabia, but it may be. Indi 
place, tho what is meant by the word 
“native” the doctor does not explain. He 
looks more, as we should, to the specimens of 
those he calls the cholera-conductors : “I know 
him and his companions but too well: a capital 
type of an unwholesome existence, his cadaverous 
face wrinkled like an old man, though then in 
his prime—if, indeed, such can have a prime—a 
= from a cholera hotbed to holy Arafat ; 

e has just landed, after a three weeks’ voyage 
in a stuffy and uncleanly ship, wherein he has 
been huddled with a host of others, without the 
least attempt at ventilation, cleanliness, —- 
of clothes, good food, or water. Arrivi - 
starved,, but. quieted by tobacco, and ill-condi- 
tioned by an attack of diarrhcea, or semi-fever, 
at Jid he begins his desert journey. Many 
of his companions die off from sheer fatigue and 
heat, but he gets on.” Sucha pilgrim would 
surely carry off most religiously the germs of 
cholera, if they once came near him. A com- 
mission has been sent to Meccah to inquire into 
the matter. This fact will bring about a greater 
religious than sanitary revolution, if carried out. 
But here we must stop. Dr. Fox’s pamphlet may 
safely be left to speak for itself. 


et naturalized 
is its native 





The Elements of Prognosis in Consumption ; 
with Indications for the Prevention and T'reat- 
ment. By James Edward Pollock, M.D., Phy- 
sician to the a for Consumption and 
Diseases of the est, Brompton, &c., &c., 
(Longman & Co.)—The insidious and cruel 
enemy which carries ish into so many an 
English home is certainly not allowed to run its 
course uno Many are the earnest and 
zealous workers whose lives are devoted to the 
combat with it, and although we are not yet 
able to boast of any very striking victory gained, 
we must not refuse to admit that much good and 
useful work has been done. In this, as in many 
other kindred inquiries, we are learning the value 
of division of labour. We no longer find the 
consideration of consumption confined to a 
chapter or two in & general work. It has long 
been the subject of separate treatises, and in the 
last few years it has outgrown even this limit. 
In the t day we find that each observer 
chooses his own field, and while one man writes 
upon auscultation, and so contributes to the es- 
tablishment of that accurate diagnosis which is 
the glory of ig Re pine og of medicine, 
another devotes hi to the consideration of 
the disease in ‘‘its early and remediable stages.” 
Dr. Pollock’s book deals with yet another aspect 
of the hydra-headed question. His ten years’ 
study at the Brompton Hospital entitles him to 
a careful hearing, and confers a high practical 
cin mea ag eran It would be unfair, as 
it be useless, to attempt to criticize them in 
so short a notice as this, we therefore abstain 
from wpe hi ond the remark that the book 
is clear written, and that the subject- 
matter is of the highest interest and importance. 
We however, avoid a special commenda- 
tion of the chapters on hereditary influence and 


on the tive treatment of the disease. 
Their in is not confined to the medical pro- 
fession ; they should be read by all (and the 


class is, alas ! but toonumerous) who have children 
or friends who are likely to become subject to 
the fearful danger. It is easy to perceive the 
aidthat Dr. Pollock has derived from the ‘‘Second 
Medical of the Hospital for Consumption” 
(1863), which, thanks to the labour bestowed 
upon it by Dr. Stone, embodies some of the most 
valuable statistics ever published upon the 
subject. 
On Telemeters ; or Instruments for Measuring 
Distances. By the late Lieut. Bell.—This 
pamphlet contains a brief notice of the various 
mstruments in use for m i distances, 
more particularly those adapted for mili 
He omits, however, those whi 
depend pon an application of the well-known 
le that the image of an object is brought 
te ocus by a convex lens (pees — 
ens varying according to the remoteness o 
the object. In such instruments no measure- 
ment of angles or base line is necessary. The 
micrometer of Rochon—incorrectly called Rochan 
—is dismissed as being unsuitable for use in 
warfare. An instrument devised by the author, 
which he calls a “‘h ope,” seems to possess 
much ingenuity and simplicity. It is, however. 
not of general application, and can only be used 








| 


in elevated coast batteries, the height above the 
water forming the base. The instrument gives 
rapidly the angle of depression of a ship out at 
sea, the distance of which may be ascertained 
by referring to a table calculated for that par- 
ticular | of base. The instrument has 
been in use at Dover, Gibraltar, and some other 
places, having been introduced into the service 
on the recommendation of the Ordnance Select 
Committee. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Tue little town and canton of Vica, in Anda- 
lusia, is, or was a short time back, a prey toa 
venomous spider, whose bite is productive of 
painful swellings, which, when sufficiently nu- 
merous, are said to have been attended with 
fatal results, even to man. It is stated that the 
species is entirely unknown in Europe, and that 
it is somewhat allied to the mason, or trap-door 
spider (Mygale cementaria, Lakeille) found at 
Montpelier. 

WeE see by a report in the Birmingham 
Gazette of Thursday, that at a nrg of the 
Birmingham Natural History Society, held the 
or Tuesday in the Midland Institute, 

r. Charlesworth exhibited six specimens of a 
very remarkable silurian fossil from the Dudley 
district, regarded by him as indicating the 
existence of an undescribed crinoidal genus, for 
which he provisionally proposes the name Ophio- 
crinus, or Snake Encrinite. Until more is 
known of their history these fossils must be 
regarded as detached fingers of encrinites, since 
they are made up of a single row of encrinital- 
sha ossicles, bearing encrinital-sha ten- 
tacles. Both tentacles and ossicles, however, 
while essentially encrinital in structure, differ in 
their details from the corresponding in any 
of the numerous encrinital animals for which the 
Dudley quarries have so long been famous : and 
besides this, these encrinital fingers, if fingers 
they be, present the following unique feature: 
They form a more or less regular coil, like an 
ammonite, but the coils are not in contact, and 
thé last coil or semi-coil is reflected in so regu- 
larly uniform a manner that, in connexion with 
certain structural modifications which the 
reflected portion exhibits, Mr. Charlesworth re- 
gards this coiled state as the normal condition 
of the ophiocrinus fingers. The specimens 
exhibited were sufficiently distinct inter se to 
indicate the existence of several species. Ex- 
amples of these curious crinoids have long 
been in the cabinets of Mr. Gray, Mr. Johnson, 
and various other geologists in this district, but 
their remarkable structural peculiarities seem 
hitherto to have escaped notice. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





BRUSSELS. 

Royat AcapEMy oF Scrences.—Nov. 4.— 
MM. Malaise, Bernardin, and Quetelet for- 
warded their observations on the periodic pheno- 
mena of plants for the year 1865; M. Duprez 

resented his meteorological observations for 
1863 ; and M. Florimond gave some new details 
on the late thunderstorms at Louvain. 

The following memoirs were received : Malaise, 
‘*On the Worked Flints of Spiennes ;’ Dupont, 
‘*On the Explorations of the Caves of the 
and the Meuse ;’ Henry, ‘‘On the Action of 
Heat on Organic Acids.” 

Reports on the following cores were brought 
up: Plateau, ‘‘On the Muscular Force of 
Insects.” The author, by means of very in- 
genious experiments, attempts to show that the 
Seusbular tanto of insects com with that of 
the vertebrates is enormous. The common cock- 
chafer is capable of exerting a tractile force 
equivalent to fourteen times the weight of his 
body, whilst the drawing power of a horse is 
only ‘67 of his weight. As the result of 500 ex- 
periments on different insects, he states generally 
that the power exerted is inversely proportional 
to the weight of the insect. This interesting 

r was ordered to be printed in the Bulletin. 
—Briart and Cornet, ‘‘On the Discovery in 
Hainaut of Calcaire Grossier below the ds 
Referred by Dumont to the ‘Landenian System.’” 
This is a very interesting paper, inasmuch as it 
describes a bed to be called the ‘Calcaire 
Grossier of Mons,” containing fossils of an un- 
mistakeably tertiary character, below the ‘‘ Lower 
Landenian,” which is the lowest of the i 
tertiaries and the one immediately overlying the 
chalk. It is equivalent, according to Mr. t- 
wich, to the Thanet sands of the London basin. 
The characters of this new bed are very similar 


Oise, and to its Belgian equivalent, the ‘‘Systéme 
Bruxellien” of Dumont. The fossils which it 
contains are those of the Calaire Grossier, which, 
moreover, do not occur in the intervening Lande- 
nian series or in their French representatives. 
It would ap then, that a fauna had existed 
for a time, disappeared in the intermediate beds, 
and then reappeared. A similar occurrence has 
been inted out by M. Barrande in Bohemia. 
His observations go to prove that there were 
during the Silurian jg different contem- 
poraneous faunas, and that one of these obtained 
a temporary existence in a locality where the 
ancient fauna afterwards prevailed. This is 
what M. Barrande calls a colony. 

M. Duprez read a short paper in explanation 
of his memoir on lightning conductors, parts of 
which had been misrepresented by M. Melsens, 
who in his turn made some remarks on some 
curious effects of a flash of lightning —M. Van 
Beneden communicated some observations on 
the diminution of oysters on the coasts of Bel- 
gium, and the gradual age. Prone of certain 
species of fish in Norway and in the neighbour- 
hood of the port of Kiel. 


REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat GroGRAPHICAL Socrety.—The opening 
meeting of this society for the session 1865-66, 
took place at Burlington House on Monday 
evening, the 13th inst., Sir R. I. Murchison, 
President, in the chair. 

The paper of the — an ‘* Account of 
the Discovery of Lake Albert Nyanza,” by Mr. 
S. W. Baker. The author commenced by saying 
that he began in 1861 the preparation of an ex- 
pedition, in the hope of peomng eer and Grant 
at the sources of the Nile. e employed the 
first year in exploring the tributaries of the 
Atbara, and afterwards proceeded to Khartoum, 
to organize his party for Bae A gee White Nile. 
In December, 1862, he s from Khartoum 
with a powerful force, embarked on board three 
vessels, and including twenty-nine animals of 
transport—camels, horses, and asses. Pur- 
suing his course, he entered upon a dreary waste 
of water and reedy banks, where he soon lost his 
only European attendant, who was killed by 
fever. The remainder of the party safely reached 
Gondokoro, which is a wretched place, occupied 
only occasionally by traders seeking for, slaves 
and ivory. After fifteen days the firing of guns 
announced some new arrivals, and a 
arrived, among whom were two Englishmen, who 
proved to be , Bere Speke and Grant, clothed 
in humble rags, but with the 








lory of success 


upon them. Captain Speke told him the natives 
declared that a large lake existed to the west- 
ward, which he believed would turn out to be a 


second source of the Nile, and that he himself 
had traced the river up to 2° 20’ N., when it 
diverged to the west, and he was obliged to 
leave it. Mr. Baker undertook to follow up the 
— and made his — An join a 
trading party going southward. e trade 
along the White Nile really consisted of 
cattle-stealing, slave-catching, and murder, and 
the men whom he was obliged to e at 
Khartoum were the vilest characters. Hie had 
applied through the British Consul at Alex- 
andria to the Egyptian Government for a few 
troops to escort him; but the request was 
refused, although an escort was granted to the 
Dutch ladies upon the request of the French 
Consul. After Speke and Grant had left him 
his men mutinied, and tried to prevent his pro- 
ceeding into the interior. His forty armed men 
threatened to fire upon him, and the Turkish 
traders whom he intended to accompany set off 
without him, and forbade him to follow in their 
track. At that time, besides his wife, he had 
but one faithful follower. But he to get 
back the arms from the recalcitrants, and 
induced seventeen of the men to go with him to 
the eastward, although none would undertake ta 
go to the south. It was imperative that he should 
advance, and he followed the trading party who 
had threatened to attack him, and to excite the 
Ellyria tribe, through whom he must pass, 
against him. However, the chief of the tradi 
rty was a over, and on the 17th o 
March they ely arrived in the Latooka 
country, 110 miles east of Gondokoro. That 
country was one of the finest he had ever seen, 
proceang: ample supplies of grain and roe 
ing large herds. The towns are large and thickly 
a yen and the inhabitants are a warlike, 
ut friendly race, who go naked, and whose 
chief distinction is their hair, which they train 
into a kind of natural helmet. The bodies of 
those of the tribe who are killed in fight are not 
buried, but those who die naturally are buried 





to those of the Calcaire Grossier proper of the 
604 


in front of the house in which they had dwelt, 
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and at the expiration of a fortnight the bodies 
are exhumed, the flesh removed, and the bones 
put in earthen pots, which are placed at the 
entrance of thetowns. Like all the tribes of the 
White Nile, the Latookas seemed entirely 
devoid of any idea of a Supreme Being. In- 
deed the only difference between them and 
the beasts is that they can cook and 
light a fire. There are forests abounding with 
elephants, but cattle cannot live there on account 
of the ‘‘tsetse” fly. The chief was an old man, 
who was held to possess the power of producing 
or restraining rain by a magic whistle ; but one 
day Mr. Baker, happening to whistle upon his 
fingers in a loud key, the natives assumed that 
he had a power to control the elements, and fre- 
uently called upon him to exercise it. From 
tooka he proceeded to Kamrasi’s country, 
across an elevated region, the watershed of the 
Sobat. and White Nile rivers. From the ridge 
he descended into the valley of the Asua, which 
river Captain Burton regarded as the main 
stream of the White Nile, but which, when Mr. 
Baker crossed it in January, did not contain 
enough water to cover his boots. On arriving at 
Shooa, a large number of the porters deserted 
him, but he pushed on for Enora. He crossed 
Karuma Falls in the same boat which had car- 
ried Captain Speke across, but he was detained 
for some days by the disinclination of the King 
Kamrasi to allow strangers to pass over, and it 
was only when Mr. ker had _ exhibited 
himself on an elevated spot in full Euro- 
pean costume that he received the desired 
rmission. It appeared that a beggin. | party, 
eaded by one Debono, a Maltese, who had 
escorted Speke and Grant, had made a foray 
Fa Kamrasi’s country, and Mr. Baker was 
therefore looked upon with suspicion. From 
Karuma Falls the Nile flows due west, a rapid 
stream, bordered with fine trees. King Kamrasi, 
who was a well-dressed and cleanly person, 
although a great coward, was very suspicious, 
and sought to prevent Mr. Baker continuing his 
journey, by representing that the great lake was 
six months’ journey—a statement which Mr. 
Baker, himself ill, with his wife prostrate from 
fever, and his attendants refractory, received as 
a fatal blow to all his hopes. Learning, how- 
ever, from a native ils deahet that the lake 
could be reached in something like ten days, he 
induced Kamrasi, by the present of his sword, 
to drink blood with his head man, and to allow 
them to depart. In crossing the Karan river on 
the way to the lake, Mrs. Baker was struck 
down by a sunstroke, and remained almost in- 
sensible for seven days, during which time the 
rain poured down in torrents. 


On the 18th day after leaving Kamrasi they 
came in sight of the looked-for lake, a limitless 
sheet of blue water sunk low in a vast depression 
of the country. He descended the steep cliffs, 
1,500 feet in height, leading Mrs. Baker by the 
hand, and, reaching the clean sandy beach, 
drank of the sweet waters. The western shore, 
60 miles distant, consisted of ranges of moun- 
tains 7,000 feet in height. Upon achieving the 
object of their journeys, Mr. Baker named the 
lake, subject to Her Majesty’s permission, 
Albert Nyanza. That lake, together with that 
of Victoria Nyanza, may be accepted as the great 
reservoir of the Nile. Embarking in canoes 
upon thelake, the party proceeded for thirteen days 
to the point where the upper river from Karuma 
Falls enters the lake by a scarcely perceptible 
current, while the lake itself suddenly turned 
westward ; but its boundaries in that direction, 
as well as those of its southern termination, are 
unknown. The Nile issued from the lake pre- 
cisely as the natives had reported to Speke and 
Grant, and from its exit the river is navigable as 
far as the narrows near the junction of the Asua. 
The author saw altogether, from elevations, 
three-fourths of the course of the Nile between 
its issue from the lake to Miani’s tree. Mr. 
Baker's progress up the Upper or Karuma river 
was stopped, at fifteen miles distant, by a 

and waterfall, which had been named 

urchison Falls in honour of the dis- 
tinguished President of the Geographical 
Society. Upon their return to Kamrasi’s 
country the travellers were detained nearly 
twelve months, the King being so impressed 
with the skill and knowledge of his Euro- 
pean. visitors that he could not be persuaded 
to let them leave him. Ultimately the travellers 
ed to get free, and, after a variety of 
difficulties with their attendants and the traders, 
arrived safely at Alexandria. In conclusion, 
Mr. Baker handed to the President a manuscript 
map which he had received from Captain Speke, 
and which had been of the utmost assistance to 
him in his travels. | 





MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY. 

Institcte or Acrvarres, at 7.—‘*On the Principles to be Ob- 
served in the Construction of Mortality Tables:” W. M. 
Makeham, Esq. 

Rovat Geocrapuican Society, Burli m House, at 8.30.—Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., in the chair.—1. “ Overland 
Journey from Rockhampton to Cape York, Australia:” F. 
and A. Jardine, Esqs. 2. “‘ Discovery of a Route between 
Rockingham Bay and the Valley of oons:” G. E, Dal- 
rymple, Esq. 3. “Boat Voyage of 1,600 Miles along the 
Coasts of Northern and Western Australia :” J. P. Stow, Esq. 

Socrery or Arts.—“ The Effects of the Discovery of the Pre- 
cious Metals on the Ancient Civilization of the Mediter- 
ranean :” G. W. Hastings, Esq., LL.D. (Cantor Lecture). 


TUESDAY. 

InstitvtTion or Crvi. Enorveers, at 8.—Discussion upon Sir 
Charles Bright’s Paper on “ The Telegraph to India, and Its 
Extension to Australia and China.” 

Gero.ocica. Socretry.—l. “* On the Identity of the Broad-fronted 
Wombat (Phascolomys latifrons, Owen) with the Hairy- 
nosed Wombat (P. lasiorhinus, Govutp):” Dr. Murie. 2. “On 
some Fossil Birds from the Zebbug Cave, Malta :” Mr. W. K. 
Parker. 3. “On the Affinities of the Prong-horned Ante- 
lope :” Mr. Bartlett. And other papers. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Socrery or Arrs, at 8.—‘‘ On the Proposed Purchase of Railways 
by the Government :” William Hawes, Esq., F.G.S. 








ART. 


BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION. 


‘we rule of the Royal Academy and of the 

other London galleries that excludes pic- 
tures previously exhibited is a very necessary 
one ; but for this artists would send their pic- 
tures over and over again, to the very great 
weariness of the general public. The wall-space, 
too, in our several institutions is so extremely 
limited, that any restriction that is not obviously 
unjust is rather an advantage than otherwise ; 
and when space is so valuable, it is impossible 
to allow an artist more than his turn : when his 
picture has been seen it must give place to 
another. 

But it may be doubted if those exhibitions are 
not the most agreeable in which we see a judi- 
cious selection of our old favourites, as well as 
the aspirants to fresh fame. We can compare 
the old and the new, mark the progress of art or 
its decline, see if the pictures we ired before 
produce the same impression now that they are 
shorn of the dazzling charm of novelty ; but, 
above all, in such exhibitions we can see the 
pictures, a rather important consideration. The 
attractions of the Royal Academy are so great, 
that go as early or as late as we may, we can 
never satisfactorily achieve this very desirable 
object. It is simply impossible to see the pic- 
tures in any peace or comfort. The good people 
of Birmingham manage matters far better. 
Their Society of Artists has got together a most 
interesting exhibition, admirably arranged and 
lighted, while the rest of the people, by keeping 
away, leave the rooms to the free enjoyment of 
any stranger that ri nares to stray into 
them. It is really delightful to have a large 
exhibition entirely to oneself; to sit before a 
picture as long as one likes, without being jostled 
or even regarded with black looks as a selfish 
monopolist, is a feeling we can hardly realize in 
London. We cordially recommend lovers of art 
in search of a new sensation to take a day ticket 
to Birmingham, and visit the rooms of the So- 
ciety of Artists, in New Street. 

Philip’s ‘‘La Gloria, or Spanish Wake,” occu- 
pies the central post of honour. This picture is 
undoubtedly his masterpiece—it is impossible to 
exceed it. It is most admirably composed, and 
splendid in colour; it has life and motion ina 
very extraordinary degree, and is full of pathos 
and dramatic interest. It is most skilfully 
managed : witness the gay and brilliant colour 
of the group of dancers, gradually changing into 
the more sombre tints of the musicians ; while 
from these the eye is led by insensible gradations 
to the deep and solemn tones of the poor be- 
reaved mother and the dingy nook in which re- 

ses her dead child, crowned with flowers. 

lost touching, too, is the expression of this 
poor mother, who will not be comforted ; most 
sympathetic is the gentle and caressing kindness 
of the woman trying to lead her away ; but we 
much doubt if anything finer than the expres- 
sion of the woman who, though heartbroken, 
is singing and bravely taking her part in the na- 
tional custom, has ever been rendered in art ; 
and what can be more true and touching than 
the beautiful girl who is smiling through her 
tears, or the wistful sorrow of the woman above, 
who is evidently thinking of her own lost one? 
All these figures are not only eminently natural, 
beautiful, and full of life and expression, but their 
characters are most skilfully contrasted ; indeed, 
the story is told throughout with all the skill of 
an experienced. master of dramatic composi- 
tion, while the technical qualities of the picture 
are hardly inferior to its interest. The colour, 
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‘A Pool in Sutton Park,” is y; 








gay, gorgeous, or deep, in happy harmony with 
the action of the story, is most exquisite in 
quality. The manner of painting is original, 
and may appear rough and even rugged ; but at 
a little distance the feeling for texture and qua- 
lity is most apparent. e want of finish is 
legitimate ; a higher finish would only exchange 
freshness for smoothness. This picture is a 
glory to the English school, and we are heartily 
glad to have had an opportunity of seeing it 
again. 

Here, too, is ‘‘The Hireling Shepherd,” b 
Holman Hunt, which seems as fresh and bril- 
liant in colour as when it was first exhibited ; 
its truth and finish are wonderful, and the 
brilliancy of its sunlight has never been exceeded. 
At a little distance, the landscape, the sheep, 
the sunlit dress of the girl, and the weeds and 

ass in the foreground, are positively illusive ; 

ut the raw ugliness of the details, of the hands 
and feet, the coarse and brutal character of the 
faces, seemed to us more repulsive than ever. 
But not quite so repulsive as the figures in 
Millais’ ‘*Carpenter’s Shop,” which gs a 
little to the right. If this picture was called 
‘**The Shop of the Ugliest Carpenter in Chris- 
tendom,” we might have congratulated Mr. 
Millais on his success in finding such hideous 
models ; but when the figures are gravely in- 
tended to represent the Holy Family, when we 
mark their starved, raw-boned limbs, and the 
revolting ugliness of their detail, the mean- 
ness of their faces, and the general squalor of 
their dress and appearance, we more and more 
wonder by what process of reasoning any one 
could ever have come to the conclusion that 
such a treatment of such a subject was the right 
one. Revolting though this picture is, it is to 
be hoped it may never be destroyed, for it marks 
an episode in English art that in twenty years 
time will be regarded with amazement, and even 
with incredulity. ‘‘The Black Brunswicker,” 
on the opposite side, shows that Mr. Millais’ 
fame rests on something more than a character for 
extravagance. His 2 Renae Leaving Britain ” 
is also here, which, thought a sad falling off 
from the last, is not wanting in interest and 
pathos. The cliffs are painted coarsely, and are 
not happy in colour; the form, however, of 
some parts is well understood, and boldly ren- 
dered. 

Mr. Brett’s ‘‘Hedger” seems rather gone 
down in tone, but loses thereby none of its 
effect. It still struck us as wonderfully true 
and good in colour. 

Mr. Watts sends a very fine portrait of W. 
Bowman, Esq. It is very easy, natural, and 
di a = bers 4 — y drawn and 
coloured. is gran road, and picturesque 
sketch of * Esau” is also here. ; 

Mr. Prinsep’s picture of ‘‘ How Bianca Capello 
sought to Poison her Brother-in-law, the Cardi 
de Medici,” is a finer picture than we had any 
idea of. It is unnecessarily low in tone, and the 
colour is, perhaps, deficient in transparency ; but 
the story is well told, the expression and 
the general colour and treatment are solemn and 
Venetian in character. 

_** Lear and the Fool,” by the late W. Dyce, 
like everything from the hands of that t 
artist, is very well composed, and y 
— ; but it is rather dry and disagreeable in 
colour. 

‘* Sir Launcelot Looks upon Queen Guinevere 
Dead ” (No. 357), by T. Archer, is a remarkable 
picture, very sombre, solemn, and sad. A greater 
depth of shadow would have improved the force 
and truth of the picture. 

** Negroes Waiting for Sale: a Scene of the 
Past in Virginia,” by Eyre Crowe (No. 239), is 
pathetic, and free from exaggeration. 

Mr. Houston sends a clever and pict ue 
figure of ‘‘ A Cavalier by a Watchfire” (No. 
15); and ‘*‘ The Reverie,” by A. Johnston, is a 
very careful, broad, and pleasing portrait. 

Of landscapes, Mr. Dawson contributes two or 
three in his characteristic manner. No. 91, 


and 
brilliant ;’ and ‘‘London from Vauxhall idge” 
(No. 166) is a fine composition. 
_ “A Gravelly Hillside in Surrey” (No. 167) 
is an exceedingly clever sketch, very true, and 
full of daylight. 

“Castle and Hamlet of St. Michael, Vosges 
Mountains” (No. 218), by H. Valter, is & good 
composition, broadly and dexterously pain 

No. 34, ‘* Evening,” by T. W. Oakes, is very 
peat ag “ is ae must be ape we have 
pi mountains against a evenin 
sky. But notwithstanding the total absence o 
purple in the mountains, this is a very good 


| picture, luminous, and generally true. 


Mr. Pyne sends three or four small pictures, 
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sd equally beautiful, hazy, pink, white, and 
ue, 

Among the waier-colours we noticed a draw- 
, and solemn ‘‘ Peak of the 


the crudely-painted line of lars to the right. 
There is a capital sketch of A Canal etea. 
Malines ” (No. 475), by T. ; and ‘‘Going 
to Vespers” (No. 50%), by W. W. Deane, is 
greys solemn, and pi ue. Nos. 569 and 
74 are two clever daylighty studies, by H. 
Moore; and ‘*The South Downs and Tirle 
Beacon, near Lewes,” is full of space and air ; 
and Mr. Gilbert sends a very good picture 
called ‘‘Noon near Llanberis, North Wales.” 
“‘The Haunted Chamber, by Miss A., Claxton, is 
anamusing picture. A very pretty little child 
in a long night-dress, walking in his sleep, sees 
with fixed. eyes the ghostly forms of three sisters 
dressed in the antique and picturesque costume 
so much affected by ghosts, They are not ugly 
ghosts, and but for their cold transparency, 
ight pass for pretty and agreeable. ey are 
sitting on the high-backed chairs of the haunted 
, and are working and talking and 

ing themselves quite at home, and take 
little notice of the awe-struck child. The con- 
trast between the reality of the child and the 
airy unreality of the ghosts is very well ma- 








ART NOTES. 


WE a glad pos learn Fo the a who 
manage the exhibition of water-colour drawings, 
commenced last year in the Dudley Gallery, are 
judiciously taking steps to make their forthcom- 

one as choice and complete as possible. The 
a sehee a Ne at gor are encoura - 
a display of pictures of unexamp 
Sealenn We sincerely hope the flattering 
promise may be fulfilled. 

THE current number of ‘‘ Photographic Por- 
traits of Men of Eminence,” is devoted to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Ward, the distinguished artists. 
The portraits are perfectly recognizable, but not 
quite so clearly pronounced as we could have 
wished. ‘The memoirs are reliable enough, but 
are scarcely written with that elegance which 
we na y enough associate with publications 
of the kind. 








MUSIC. 


OUR CHORAL SOCIETIES.—WANTED 
A CONCERT-HALL! 

HE great Choral Societies both opened 
their season last week. Both began with 
rmances of familiar works: the National 

Biroral on Thursday, giving ‘‘ Elijah,” and the 
Sacred Harmonic, on the next night, the 

” with the ‘“‘ Requiem” of Mozart. 
On nights the hall was as full as it could 
be-—a 


ties are rivals, their rivalry has no need to be 


impossible to estimate how much, in this matter, 
London, and, through London, all England, has 
lost for the want of a central hall worthy of its 
purpose. Ask a musical friend how it is that 
you see him so seldom at Exeter Hall, and you 


are nearly sure to be told that it am Oe, aX eal 
rt ing the enterprise whi 

him away: ‘‘I should go often enough,” is the 

common reply, ‘‘but I cannot stand that abomin- 


lace ;” or, ‘‘ My wife is always ill when I 
ere ;’ or, ‘‘I subscribed last season, but 
to give it ype account of the heat.” While 
-room in 


things, would fail to ‘‘pay” in coin; but if 
every lover of music were to give as many shil- 
lings as he or she can recall evenings of mixed 
misery and delight in the dreary building in the 
Strand, the ten or twenty thousand pounds re- 
quired for the purpose would be soon got together, 
and would return an ample dividend in kind— 
that is, in real enjoymentfof grand music, in the 
better doing of it, and in making it accessible to 
thousands who are now practically shut out 
from it, ‘The econdmics of these things are now 
thoroughly understood ; and it is quite certain 
that for defraying the cost of a thing so costly 
as really good music is, many shillings are far 
better a afew pounds. With a hall fit for 
the p se, there is no reason why oratorios done 
by well-paid choirs and orchestras should not 
find audiences nightly, if once the thing can be 
brought within reach of the great middle class. 
More surely still might this be the case if the 
scale of cost were lowered to fit the pockets of 
the so-called working class, or ‘‘ shilling public.” 
It is the grandest art, always, which is most cer- 
tain to touch the souls of the unsophisticated 
multitude. The public still goes to see ‘‘ Mac- 
beth ” and ‘‘ Hamlet,” however abominably they 
are acted, while ‘‘ society,” or such part of it as 
goes to theatres, finds delight in French vaude- 
villes. So the people will never be tired of 
listening to “Israel” and “ Elijah,” though 
they may be voted slow by the enlightened 
patrons of matinécs musicales. At present the 
price which must be paid to hear good music is 
virtually prohibitory ta thousands, and yet this 
rice is as low as it can possibly be made. 
eter Hall will contain an audience of two 
thousand and an orchestra of five hundred ; 
there are thus but four listeners to one per- 
former, and it follows that every listener must 
pay one-fourth of the average cost of a performer, 
to say nothing of other expenses. The Exeter 
Hall audiences pay, asa matter of fact, much 
less than this would come to, the majority of the 
singers and many of the players being amateurs, 
who sing and play for the love of music, and the 
pleasure of helping in a great enterprise. But 
this system would not answer if the demand for 
such music became more constant. Singing 
night after night would be work, not play, anc 
would have to be properly paid for ; and there is 
no doubt, with eference to amateurs, that 
roperly-selected paid choristers would sing far, 
ar Netter than they do. These would not stop 
away from rehearsals; they would know their 
music ; they would not stop in the choir long after 
their voices had worn out ; they would not have to 
be humoured and petted ; they would obey their 
conductor more ait dhe him less; they would, in 
short, be in every way more serviceable. If 
amateurs like to sing in public, they should 
either sing for nothing to audiences of 
we people, who are out of the way of hearing 
tter music, or sing for high prices to rich 
people for the benefit of public objects ; and every 
now and then, no doubt, it would be pleasant to 
have some vast gathering, like a Crystal Palace 
Festival, by way of a moral rather than a mu- 
sical demonstration, in which amateurs might 
let off their musical enthusiasm. Another im- 
provement would be the removal of the amateur 
element from the bands. With the exception 
of the performances at country festivals, and at 
the opera houses, we have not had till very 
lately a combination of a good band with a chorus. 
This luxury has been produced for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace. All whohave heard the 
choral performances there at the Saturday Con- 
certs must have felt how refreshing is the sound 
of a good orchestra to ears accustomed to the 
muggy tone and confused execution of the mixed 
bands which play for the two great societies. 
But this cannot be mended till we have a better 
and larger music hall, the simple fact being 
that there is no building capable of holdi 
the numbers requisite to meet the cost o 
an effective band. Every reason alleged 
against our big choirs is a reason for a big hall. 
For the music of the character referred to there 
need be no limit of space short of that prescribed 


the limited power of solo voices. is would 
low of a hall containing six, eight, or, perhaps, 
ten thousand listeners. Most of this has been 
said before; but the inning of our sacred 


choral season seemed a fit occasion for saying it 
again. En attendant the realization of any such 
dream of a musical future, we must be thankful 


to the spirited and zealous associations whose 
su in spite of so many difficulties, 
has given ground for hoping that even 


Coe ae hy hero . One of 
two first performances above ‘to was 








of special interest from one circumstance, the 
appearance of a new tenor, In the “Elijah,” | 


—— 


sung under Mr. Martin’s direction, a Mr. Leigh 
Wilson was introduced in this character, and, 
so far as this one trial went, may be certainly 
said to have had a genuine success. He hasa 
voice of the same class as that of Mr. Sims 
Reeves—a tenor, that is, with a strong touch of 
the baritone element. His tone is splendidl 
rich and full, scch that, if only it mellows wi 
time, he may reasonably aspire to take his 
place by the side of the reigning favourite. His 
singing, so far as one could judge by his delivery 
of the two songs in ‘ Elijah,” has no faults 
which may not be cured by a little more train- 
ing. The true extent of a singer’s powers cannot, 
of course, be measured till he has been heard in 
many places and many pieces, but we can safely 
say that Mr. Wilson’s endowments are ex- 
eeptional. If he will give himself, by care and 
study, a fair chance, he cannot well help taking a 
place in the foremost rank of great artists. } 
R. B. L. ; 








MUSICAL NOTES, 





MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 


A correspondent sends us the following notes 
of the winter music of Dresden: Wagner’s 
** Lohengrin” was performed here lagt week ; 
Herr Tichatscheck took the tenor part, which is 
one of such sustained difficulty as to have given 
rise to a lawsuit between the Director of the 
Theatre at Stuttgart and the principal tenor 
there, who declined to sing it, on the ground 
that it would break his voice to do so. isa 
was taken by Biirde-Ney, the prima donna, a 
lady you, no doubt, remember heari some 
eight or nine seasons back at Covent Garden. 
The whole performance was exceedingly good, 
the acting (an important point in er’s 
operas) being beyond all praise. Cherubini’s 
‘** Wassertriiger” was also given, with a new 
cast. This charming opera deserves to be better 
known. It has many merits: it is short, very 
natural throughout, and in parts highly amus- 
ing ; there is no villain in it, and the music is 


exquisite. ‘‘DonJuan” and ‘‘ Idomeneo” have 
also been ey given. The “ Africaine”’ is to 
be produced shortly, the prima donna having 


just returned from Paris, where she has been 
studying it. Dresden has sustained a great loss 
in the death of Herr Schnorr. Several tenors 
have paid visits of ‘‘trial” here ; we believe the 
last-comer, Herr Richard, from Munich, will 
have the vacant post. Meanwhile, a most won- 
derful tenor has, they say, been discovered in 
Bavaria, in the shape of a village schoolmaster, 
whom some competent judge chanced to hear 
singing in his —, church, and who is now 
being duly trained at Munich for the s there. 
His voice is said to be very soft in quality, and 
of remarkable power. The second ‘‘ Symphony- 
Concert” of the season took place on the 14t 

in the Hotel de Saxe. The symphonies were 
Schumann’s No. 2, in C major, and Haydn's. 


‘* Military” Symphony; the overtures were 
‘** Lodoisca” and ‘‘The Alchymist;” all these 
were played to perfection. The famous Dresden 


**Quartett Party” played last week Mozart's 
C major ; Schumann’s in A minor, Op. 41, No. 3; 
and Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 1. Besides these, 
Schumann’s A minor Concerto, and Volk- 
mann’s Concertstiick in C minor, have been 
played by Herr Adolf Blassmann, with the 
— — one Pr the same concert Griitz- 
macher played an io and all capricciose 
of his own, for vinlonsdibe, ellis’ ahohoateedl ac- 
companiment. He is certainly a most marvel- 
lous performer, and if his own part had only been 
as melodious as the accompaniments were clever, 
the composition would take a high place in the 
list of concerted music ; but with all its vigour, 
and with all its dexterity, it will never, we féar, 
be an attractive piece, however interesting as a 
triumph of instrumental effect. At another 
concert, Mdlle. Anna Schloss played Beethoven's 
G major Concerto, and Hummel’s ‘‘ Rondo Bril- 
lant” in A major, also accompanied by the opera 
band ; and on the same occasion, Lauter 
played Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D. We have 
also here two young ‘“‘ prodigies,” one a small 
boy-pianist of thirteen, named George Leibert, 
who played Mendelssohn’s D minor Trio in right 
good style, with perfect execution, and a power 
of expression certainly beyond his years; the 
other a violinist, named Kummer, who may be 
a year older than the pianist, but scarcel + 
to him in powers of performance. G. ¥. . 
——— —_—_—_—_= 
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[In November. 
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History, Weights and Measures, &. 


Also by the same Author, 


A CLASS BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


INCLUDING THE CONNEXION OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENT, WITH MAPS. 


18mo, cloth. Uniform with Macmillan’s School Class Booka. 
[Nearly ready. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND. 
A TALE FOR CHILDREN. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With forty-two Illustrations by Jonn Texnret, Engraved by 
Dauzie, Brorsers. 





This day is published, extra fscp. 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE 
BRITISH LABOURER. 


By HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 
Second Edition, crown &vo, cloth, price 12s., 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


This day is published, Two Vols., fecp. Sv, cloth, price 14s., 
POPULAR EPICS OF THE MIDDLE 
- AGES, 
OF THE NORSF-GERMAN and CARLOVINGIAN CYCLES. 
By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW 








MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





NEW 
MACMILLAN’S SIX 


VOLUMES 


OF 
SHILLING SERIES 


OF POPULAR BOOKS. 





CAWNPORE. Illustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore. 


By G. 


O. Trevelyan, M.P. A New and Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth. 


[Now ready. 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH. By the same Author 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


AUSTIN ELLIOTT. 
“ Ravenshoe,” “ The Hillyars and Burtons,” &c. 


[Nearly ready. 


By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
New and Cheap 


[In a few days. 





Edition, crown 8vo, cloth. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


i 
e of Edward Irving,” &c. 3 Vols. 


** Agnes’ bears that stamp of first-rate power which no one 
can mistake. It isa narrative of deep interest. As a work of 
art, it leaves nothing to be desired.”— Reader. 


6 Agnes’ is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant’s former 
works,”—Atheneeum. ” . " 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. By 


the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 Vols. 


DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, 


Author of “ Temptation,” &c. 3 Vols. 


** There is delicacy and refinement in this work. The tone of 
the book is excellent.”—A theneeum. 


FIDES 30% The Beauty of Ma ence. By 


r Lascettes Wraxa.t, Bart. 
“ A capital story.”—Observer. 


CHRONICLES wot DARTMOOR. By 


ARSH. 3 Vols. [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW WORKS. 














HALF-A-MILLION OF 
MONEY: 


A NOVEL. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 
In 3 Vols. [ Ready. 


MAXWELL DREWITT: 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “‘ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &c. 
3 Vols. [Ready this day. 


RUNNING THE 
GAUNTLET: 


A NOVEL. 
By EDMUND YATES, 
Author of “ Broken to Harness,” &c. 
3 Vols. [Ready this day. 


MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a 
Series of Essays. From the Saturday Review, revised by 
the Author. In 1 Vol., handsomely printed and bevelled 


boards. [Ready. 


THE HISTORY of FRANCE under the 
BOURBONS. From the Accession of Henry IV. to the 
Expulsion of Charles X. Vols. 1 and 2, containing’ the 
Reigns of Henry IV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV.—a.p. 1589— 
1715 By Cuartes Duce Yoner, Author of the “History of 


the British Navy,” &c. [In December. 
RHODA FLEMING: a Novel. By 
Groner Merepirn. 3 Vols. [Ready this day. 





MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By Mrs. 
Epwarps, Author of “The Morals of Mayfair,” &c. In3 
Vols, [Ready this day. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 


ELECTROTYPES OFSUPERIOR WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. 


The Publishers of the Art Journal respectfully announce 
that they have in hand a large and varied Stock of Wood 
Engravings, which have ap in that Journal andin other 
illustrated works issued by them; and that they are now 
pre to supply Electrotypes, of the best quality, from any 
of these Blocks, at the rate of 9d. per pare —_ @ few 
exceptions). The Pete will be delivered ready for print- 
ing, and guaranteed to work equally as well as the original Wood 
Engravings. They comprise several complete Series, in addi- 
tion toa free miscellaneous collection, amounting in all to 


ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND. 


Cortes of the whole may be seen at any time, at VIRTUE & 
CO.’S, 294 Nag Road, London; or further information will be 
furnished by 





ost to inquirers. 





*,* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL PLATES 
in good condition, are also available for printing from, on very 
moderate Terms, 








GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 
NEW WORKS. 





A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK, 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess Royal. In 


roya 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price Two 
Guineas, 


THE YEAR: its Leaves and Blossoms. 
nt my! yey KE, > earoen beautiful Plates 
execu n the style o \. ic 
oe ae 8 meaty romo-lithographic Art 


NEW WORK BY JONN TIMBS, 


STRANGE STORIES OF THE ANIMAL 
WORLD. A book of curious contributions to Natural] 
History. By Joun Tims. With Seven Lllust~.uons ly 
Zwecker, &c. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth ; 6s, 6d. gilt edges, 





NEW AND POPULAR ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


LADY LUSHINGTON. 





5 USHINGTON, 
rice 4s. 6d. cloth ; 5s. gilt edges, 


PEATHERLAND: or, How the Birds 


Lived at Greenlawn. Ry G. WW. Fenn. Illustrati b 
she W. Keyl. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gi 
es. 


Twelve Illustrations, 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S DAUGHTER. 


WHAT BECAME OF TOMMY. By 


Ewitira Marryat Norris. With Illustrations b b 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. y Abeolon 


THOMAS HOOD'’S DAUGHTER. 
'S MORNING GOSSIPS 3. or 


Little Bits for Little Birds. By Mrs. Broperir. Wi 
Fifty Illustrations by her Brother, Tuomas Hoop. Docksenp 
quarto. Price 3s, cloth ; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


THE AUSTRALIAN BABES IN THE 
WOOD; a True Story told in Rhyme. With Fourteen 
eee ‘George Hayes ws Hugh bag A.R.S.A., J. 

c , Ge ov. wson,&c. PF ‘ 
Yn cloth wilt edges on, &c. Price ls. 6d. cloth 


TROTTIE’S STORY BOOK : True Tales 


in Short Words and . By the Author of “Tin 
Stories,” “Tuppy,” &c. With Eight Illustrati 4 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. sak bien 


THE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENCE. 
| Ea, ys ™ — ey aw by C. H 

G) thro 
price $s. cloth, n, re ughout. Fsep. 8vo 





GRIFFITH & FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard 
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THE PRIMARY CHARGE of 


Mis Grace the ARCHBISHOP 


of DUBLIN is published this day, 8vo, price 2s. 





MACMILLAN 


& CO., London. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO.’S LIST. 
THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or Israel in 


Bondage. By the Rev. J. H. Incranam, With 8 Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 


By Mrs. Wess. Illustrated by Gilbert and Bartlett. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. By Professor 
Incranam. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. By 


Emma Jane Worzolsk. 3s. 6d 








CAMPION COURT. 5s. 
THE LILLINGSTONES. 5s. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE. 5s. 
THE WIFE'S TRIALS. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., Amen Corner, London. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 








Perspective. By G. Pynz. 2s. 
Composition and Punctuation. By BRENAN. 
8, 


Music, Treatise on. By Dr. Spencer. 2s. 


Fossil Shells (A Manual of the Mollusca). 
By 8. P. Woopwarp. 5s. 6d.; in cloth boards, 6s. 6d.; half 
morrocco, 7s. 6d. 

Is, 6d. 


Photography. By MoncKHOvEN. 

Astronomy. By the Rev. R. Mary. Is. 

Soils, Manures, and Crops. By R. Scorr 
URN. 


Farming Economy. By R. Scorr Burn. 3s. 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. By R. Scorr 
Bury. 2s. 6d. 


Dairy, Pigs, and Poultry. By R. Scorr 
Burn. 28. 


igation, 
Town Bewage. elttiee Bury. 


The above 5 Vols. bound in 2, cloth boards, 14s. 
A Treatise on logic, Pure and Applied. 
y 


. H. Exmens. Is. 


Law of Friendly, Industrial, and Provi- 


DENT, BUILDING AND LOAN SOCIETIES. By N. 
Wuire. is. 


Practical Hints for Investing Money. 


By Francis Puayrorp. 1 
Chemistry. By Professor Fownes. Is. 
Geology. By Major-Gen. Portiock. Is. 6d. 


] 8 . 6 d . 


Electricity. By Sir W. S. Harris. 


Handbook of theTelegraph. By R. Bonp. ls. 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 


and Waste 
2s. 6d. 





Cloth, price Is., 


The Essentials of Spelling: a 


Scientific and Practical Exposition of the Principles of 
English Orthography. , 
“The unwieldy subject of English orthography is very skil- 
fully handled.”—Max Miller. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR ETERNAL HOMES.” 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s., 


Bible Photographs. A Contrast 


between the hteous and the Wicked, as Described in 
the Word of Gok By a Biste Srvepent, Author of “* Our 


Eternal Homes.” 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d., 


The Little Things of Nature. 


Considered especially in Relation to the Divine Benevolence. 

By L. H. Grrepor, Author of “ Life: its Nature,” &c. 

For use in a series of fireside readi in a well-ordered 
household, and as a stimulus and guide to interesting conversa- 
tion afterwards, they are admirable.”— Weekly Review. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 
In the press. 


The Augustine Hymn - Book. 
By Dr. Davin Tuomas. 2 tins 
< rinci 
pt, noon pee Seem omaties upon the prince e 
It is the only hymn-book which has ever been compiled on this, 
the only true principle. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published in 1 Vol., imperial 8vo, price 16s., 


BELL'S ANATOMY of EXPRES- 


SION, as CONNECTED with the FINE ARTS. Fifth 
Edition, with an 7° on the Nervous sr by 





Avexanper Suaw, illustrated with 45 beauti Engray- 
ings on Copper and Wood. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4 & 5 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
Now ready, 


THE ANIMAL CREATION; A 


Popular Introduction to Zoology. By Tuomas Ryrmer Jones, 
F. Rs, Professor of Natural History and Comparative 
Anatomy in King’s College, London. With 500 Engravings. 
12mo, cloth boards, price 7s, 6d. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
—Depository: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C., London. 





THE BEST ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 





A New and Cheaper Edition, in royal 8vo, cloth (1,200 pages), 
price 12s., 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE; Exhibiting the Origin, Ortho- 
graphy, Pronunciation, aud Definition of Words ; to which 
is added Walker’s Key to the Classical Pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. Tenth Edition, 
re and corrected. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, 





THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION. 





In 1 VoL, post 8vo, cloth, 750 pages, price 3s. 6d., 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 

“ A marvel! of beauty and cheapness.”-—Morning Star. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION, 


In t 18mo, boards, 400 pages, Is. 6d.; in cloth, 2s.; and in 
” Roxburghe binding, gilt edges, 2s. 6d., 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. With a Portrait. 


t and the clearest printed pocket edition of 


** The chea 
oems that has been issued.”—Beli’s Weekly Mes- 


Longfellow’s 
er. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, The Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





Price 6d., or Two Guineas per 100, for distribution, 


SCIENTIA SCIENTIARUM: 


Being some Account of the Origin and Objects of the 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE, or PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
of GREAT BRITAIN. By a Member. 


London: ROBERT HARDW?CKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Just published, with 28 Photographs, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 


ON the CURE of CLUBFOOT, with- 


out Cutting Tendons. By Ricwarp Barwe i, F.R.C.S8., 
Assistant Surgeon Charing Cross Hospital. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s., Illustrated by Engravings on Wood, 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of 


the JOINTS. By Ricwarp Barwe tt, F.R.C.S., Assistant 
Surgeon Charing Hospital. 

“This Work must place its author among the first rank o 
those who have made the treatment of diseases of the joints 
their special consideration.”—Dublin Quarterly. 

“In the present day of universal book-making, it is no slight 
matter for a volume to show laborious investigation, and at the 
same time original thought.”—Lancet. 

“The author’s investigations entitle him to be listened to 
with attention and respect.”—Medical Times. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Fsep. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best 
Poets. By Tuomas Snorter, Editor ot “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before.”— 


Illustrated Times. 
“ It wili everywhere, among all classes, and at all seasons, be 


welcome. ... These beautiful pages, 400 in number form 
the sum total of all that is pure, utiful, and ennobling. ~ 
British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





PULPIT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Now ready, cloth, red edges, price 12s., 


Parable ; or, Divine Poesy. II- 


lustrations in Theol and Morals. By the Rev. R. A. 
Bertram. Can also be in Twelve S Parts. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Stiff Cover, cloth back, price Is., 3 
Juvenile Rhymes and Little 
STORIES. By Rotayp Qviz. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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*The Gayworthys,’ and 
it."—Reader, - 





NEW BOOKS 
To be obtained at every Inbrary. 


PASSING the TIME: a Story of Some 
Romance and some Prose in the Life of Arthur Newlands. 
ane Novel. By Braxcnarp Jerrotp. 2 Vols., post 8¥o, 


*“ We now turn with pleasure to consider the real of the 
book—viz., the anecdotes and information which Mr. New- 
lands collected at the foot of the Pyrenees, in Paris, and at St. 
Nazaire.”—Reader. 

“* Gives a gcod dea) of useful and some entertaining informa- 
tion.”—Spectator. 

“If the varied nature of these volumes should puzzle the 
novel-reading Fg. they must admit them to be written in a 
charming spirit, calculated to diffuse interesting information, 
goodness, and mirth, at the same time.”—Jllustrated Times. 

“ Bright with natural mirth and healthy humour, these in- 
troductory es contain pictures and touches that raised in us 
a hope that we should find in ‘Passing the Time’ a story of 
high merit; for instance, the glim of suburban life from 
the top of an omnibus are given with great dexterity, and the 
nati freshness and wholesome humour of the scenes thus 
eee to the reader show that the author has a bong e 

or the poetry of prosaic life. His characters are ordi. 
nary people, and they feel, think, act after the on of ordi- 
nary people; and this fidelity to common life commands a word 
of grateful recognition at the present time, when novel readers 
have grown weary of heroines who no resemblance to 
living women, and of novels that contradict at every turn of a 
leaf the lessons of experience. . . . The second volume closes 
with admirable spirit. On her return to England, Emily soon 
lets Arthur know that she loves him; and as the reader feels 
his heart beating and his eyes wet over the piness of the 
young people, he acknowledges that Mr. Jerrold it in him’ 
0 write a really good novel if he would only give proper time 
and pains to the task.”—A theneum, 


MARIAN ROOKE;; or, the 


Fortune: a Tale of the Younger World. By 
3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 


“Mr. Sedley writes plainly and strongly, and has a descrip- 
tive power which fits in a most striking way the scenes he has 
to describe, and which he paints with the broad bold touches 


uest for 
enrr Sevier. 


their a vastness demands. He conceives ro simple 
characters clearly, though Luke is a trifle sentimental, and hos 
a real inventiveness for incidents. We do not remember a de- 


scription of life in San Francisco during its lawless period more 
vivid than his, or anything in the sensational style so 
as his hero’s sudden elevation to — —— at once so 
extraordinary, so carefully prepared, and so completely within 
the limits of the possible. His dialogue is fresh and spirited, 
and being the work of an American who prefers European life, 
has an air of originality sometimes real, sometimes only the 
result of an exceptional mental stand-point. There is humour, 
too, in his mind, humour of high ty, though its expression 
degenerates occasionally into cature. ... A book full of 
humour, of suggestion, and of description.”—Spectator. 
mn Anybody jen wente De vesens ~~ life and 
G) ma n some wo earning from the perusal 
rs) “Marian Rooke.’ *— Reader. 


f* 


TALES for the MARINES. By Walter 
Lin gue Author of “ Haunted London.” 2 Vols., 


** Who would not wish to be a Marine, if that would secure a. 
succession of tales like these ?”—A thenwum. 

“ Not only the Marines, but readers generally, will be pleased 
with the tales here gathered together; they arec 
humour, yp Me portraiture, and occasionally by a wild, 
fancy. Altogether, they afford good reading for seaside ho! - 
seekers, being brief, light, and attractive."-“London Review. 


THE ROOK’S GARDEN, and OTHE 
PAPERS. B 


RS. Curnspert Bepr, Author of “The Adven- 
tures of Mr. Verdant Green.” Bost 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
he ae» not yd = = the book, but good sense e - 
where, and many a fine touch that marks the f - 
vated scholar.”—Hxaminer. oe 


“‘ Well written, sensible, and entertaining.”"—London Review. 


THE STORY of the GREAT MARCH: 
a Diary of General Sherman’s Campaign through wi ~ 
and the Carolinas. BY, Brevet-Major G. W. Nicnots, 
de-Camp to General Sherman. With a Coloured Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“This ‘Story of the Great March’ may fairly take rank in 
the category to which the works of the ancient Greek and the 
modern Gaul belong, the conclusion to which it points being of 
equal importance to the time to which it relates.”—Hxaminer. 

“ The best merit of a book like Major Nichols’ is that it offers 
us a glim of the daily life of men in the camp, as well as a. 
record of great events. We like to sit by the pine-log and see 
how the Boston poet and the Western farmer play at the game 
of war, catc mayhap, at pictures which help us to under- 
stand the camp life of our own great civil wars.”—A theneum. 

“ We have enjoyed the perams of this work greatly, which 

due allowance for the author’s enthusiasm, Yi for the 

fact that he wrote under the influence of all the excitement of the 

war, cannot fail to be both instructive and amusing. The map 

and illustrations to the work are excellent; the vings. 

especially, are exceedingly well printed, and add greatly to the 

eenaee of an otherwise well got up volume.”—JUWustrated. 
mes. 

“ With this novel bit of description, we lay down one of the 
most interesting books which have as yet been written upon the 
war.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


To be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway 
Stalls. 


THE GAYWORTHYS: a §& 


Threads and Thrums. Third Edition. Fsep. 8vo, co 
illustrated boards, price 1s. 6d. bi 


*,* This is the only Author's Edition, with her English Preface. 


“** The Gayworthys* comes to us very seasonably, for it be- 

— to a class of novels wanted more and more every day, yet 

scarcer. We have, therefore, a warmer welcome for 

the k before us as being a cularly favourable of 

~ = ape the exci stre: of wine, it offers to 

eve ps e grateful coolness of the unfermented grape.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Also, uniform, same price, 


FPAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. By 
the same Author as “The Gayworthys.” 

we pag ot —~ 4y i. “the Pithor’s Sowa 

* Faith Gartney’s Girlhood’ is quite wo 

greater praise cannot be bestowed 
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London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 
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THE PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER. 








Wednesday, November 29, will be published, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. LXXIV. (for DECEMBER, 1865), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ConrENTs : 


VE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By the 
‘Author of “the Heir of Reaclette.” 
Chapters XXII. 


Il. ADDITIONAL LETTER FROM EGYPT. By Lady 
Dorr-Gorpon. 


iI. STREET PUMP: AN EPISODE IN 
LERA EPIDEMIC OF 1864. By the 
. H. Wurrenran. 


av. NOWELL: A TALE OF THE NEW 
- arp Dopprivce BLackMoRE. 


—XXXIII. 


v. MODERN COMMENTARIES ON THE BIBLE. By 
Reemaxy Sruart Poor. 


VIL. MRS. GASKELL. 


Vil. NOTES FROM ORIEL ae HALL, ABOUT 
1827. By Frawors Trexcn, M.A 


Vill. THE CASE OF THE ALABAMA. By Goipwix 


TRADES UNIONS, ee AND CO-OPERATION.— 
Note to the Editor. 


at Bea for JANUARY will commence “ OLD 
A New Story. Bythe Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
VOLUME I. to XIL., > pendpomely bound in cloth, price 
7s. 6d, = 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 





On Wednesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 72, 
The Cornhill Magazine 
FOR DECEMBER. 
‘With Ilustrations by Groner Du Maveier and Grorcr 
Tomas. 
ConrTents : 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (With 
an Illustration. ) 


Chapter LV.—An Absent Lover Returns. 
» WL Serr’) Sigs Love, and on with 


» LVIlL.—Bridal Visits and Adieux. 
» LVIIL—Reviving Hopes and Brightening 
. Prospects. 


» L1X.—Molly Gibson at Hamley Hall. 
RONDA FAIR. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE OF JOSEPH HEYWOOD, 
AND SOME OF HIS THOUGHTS ABOUT MUSIC. 


THE OLD SHOWMAN. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fourth—(continued). 
Chapter X.—Miss Gwilt’s Diary. 
THE FAMILY OF TEMPLE. 


_ GETS, ELDER, 6 0O., 65 Cornhill. 


The Englishman’s Magazine 


OF LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 





L Og Se REO TEES. A Story in Five Parts. B 
Iutopus T. Parcnarp. , 


° h 
Part V. ae Tos, Temeatecoe ty Night. 
2 XVI. Fireworks, 


Il. THE ANGELUS BELL AT LUCERNE. 
Ill. THE MAKHMAL AND KHALIG AT CAIRO. 


IV. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE EARTH. From 
Schiller. By Frances E. Cox. 


V. SWEDENBORGIANISM. 
VI. THE BXPLORATION OF THE HOLY LAND. 
VII. MY NEIGHBOUR’S LANDMARK. A Moorish Tale. 
By Afchdeacon Cuvrron. 


VIII, THE MOUNTAIN OF VENUS. A Medieval Myth. 


1X. OUR CATHEDRAL SYSTEM. By Mackenzie E. C. 
Watoorr, B.D., F.R.S.L., F.S.A. 


X. THE ANGELS’ BRIDGE. 
XL WAIFS FROM THE DIALOGUESOF PLATO. Ideas. 


xu. 1CAL STUDIES. By an MD. IV. 
Theories in Medicine. 


‘The Second Volume (July to December), price 7s. 6<d., will be 
ready in a fow days. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


——. 


Praying for a fair wind of popular favour, 


THE ARGOSY 


will start on Monday neat, freighted with Contributions from 
eminent Writers ; and may be obtained at all Booksellers, Sta- 
tioners, Newsvendors, and Railway Stalls in the Kingdom. 
Price 6d. 100 pages, and Two Illustrations. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





The Victoria Magazine. 
DECEMBER 1, 1865. 


ConrTents : 
I. CORNELIA GOETHE, THE POET’S SISTER. By P. 
F. Anpre. 
Il. ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKERS. 
Ill. PROGRESS. By R. Arruvur Arvo. 


1V. TROUBLE AT THORNHILL. By the Author of 
“ Martin Tobin.” 


Chapter XXX.—Making Doubly Sure. 
»  X&XXI.—Twilight in a Country Lane. 
V. MR. RUSKIN ON BOOKS AND WOMEN. Part II. 
VI. THE CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS OF THE 
FEMALE SEX. 
VIl. THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER; OR, CIRCUM- 
STANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Chapter VI.—The Shipwreck. 
” VII.—Stop Thief ! 
»  VWItl—Legal Difficulties. 
VIII. THE PEARL GOBLET ; OR, THE WATERS OF THE 
MIRACULOUS FOUNTAIN. A Fairy Tale. By 
Miss Eprra Heravp. 
Chapter VI.—The Artifice. 
on VII.—Imbibing of the Poison. 
IX. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Queen’s College, London. 
Winter Exhibitions. 
Industrial School for Boys. 


X. LITERATURE. 


London: EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 





This day is P : lished, 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC POR 1866. 


Sewed in a Wrapper |; rice 1s, 


THE 


COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 
Sewed in a Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 
ConrTEeNTs :-— 


THE SWEDISH CALCULATING MACHINE AT THE 
GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE, SOMERSET HOUSE. 
By Francis J. Winisams, 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHY, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 
By Grorce Dopp. 


ART COLLECTIONS: Recent Additions and Present State. 
By James Trorxt. 


FORESTS AND OPEN PLACES AROUND LONDON. 


RECENT OBSERVATIONS AND RESEARCHES ON THE 
PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN, Concluded. 
By Professor E. W. Bray.iey, F.R.S. 


WORKING MEN'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. By 
Joun Pivomwer. 


ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1865. 
By James Tuorne. 


With the other usual Articles on the Legislation, Statistics, 
&c., of 1865. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
COMPANION. 
Together, in Cloth Boards, lettered, price 4s. 


London: KNIGHT & CO., 9 FLEET STREET; 
- Sold by => Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





Vol. IIT., now ready, price 16s., free by post. 





THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 





Proceedings of the Anthropo- 
ion Pooeiedl eoolety of Paris. 
Be — 's Force and Matter. 
e Science o ” 
Races of the Oia Weed. 
Physical Characteristics of the 
— and Modern Celt 
Gaul and Britain. 


The Plurality of the Human 
Race. 


Zimmermann’s l"Homme. 
Myeeeeic Tales of South 
and of the Esqui- 
oar n Greenland. 
On the Thin Substance in 
Man. By T. Collyn Simon, 
Lacustrine Habitations and 
yr 
logi Society of Paris 
ety 0 . 
Farewell Dinner to 
on urton. 
rresponde 
Anthropological News. 
Philosophy and Pseudo-Philo- 


picfenbach's | prose to 


— ~M the His- 
a of Civi 
Bunsen on Biblical’ Ethno- 


Dute nthropol 
ons and the orld, >a 
the Prospects of Anthro- 
polo Science at the 
udestiomsn Aalbpesteaion. 
ea Anthropolo 
Race in Histo ae 
On the Early History of Man- 
kind, 
Rationalism. 
Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land. 


Bodichon on Humanity. 
On Ancient British Sculp- 
tured Rocks. 


Medizeval Travelling in South 
America. 
Text-books on a 


Pr of th 
thropological Society. 
Traditions. 





Observations on the Skeleton 


be an rey oie Hand. 
Me oer ogy and the British 


Miscellanea Anthropologica. 
JouRNAL OF THE 
LoereaL Sociery: 


Matters connected with the 
Dahomans. Pritchard on 
Viti and its Inhabitants. 
Barnard Davis on the Nean- 
derthal Skull. Laing on 
Shell-Mounds and Graves 
in Caithness. Roberts and 
Blake on Kistvaens in Shet- 
land. Pe y on Kent’s 
Hole. Ro on Pre- 
historic Hut Circles. ( With 
@ Plate.) Bird on uli 
near Cheltenham. Proceed- 
ings at tee p anaes Anni- 
ve ng Presi- 
dent's’ Address. Election 
of Officers. Bags on Phallic 
bale = 1-4 - as 

+ as on Syphilis in 
a ao onk Gibb on the 


at 

on Fetish Worship in 
Shortt on the “* 
Wearers” of India. Vam- 
béry on the Dervishes and 
Hadi of Central Asia. 
E tion of two A ag 
Mummies. Pritchard 
the Inhabitants of Viti. 
Ande: nd Blake 


among 
Owen y 


cesses. pat Natal 
on Rirore of M 

Seemann on Western Es- 
kimo 


TRUBNER & ©O., 60 Paternoster Row. 





Square cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., 
ARLEY’S (PETER) TALES about the 


UNITED STA 
Secession, brought down te th 
Lincoln. 


ES, con 


ageing 3 aie es of me ee War ¢ 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just ready, price 3d. ; post free, 4 Stamps, 


BLUE ANCHOR YARD. A Story 


on Fact. By the Hon. Exenox Epen, Author 


F 
of * Life of a Navvy.” 


London: J. H. & JAMES PARKER. 





GUTCH’S REGISTER, 
Price 3s. 6d., 


GUTCH’S LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK 


FOR 1866. 
ron more portable compendium can scareely be imagined.’— 


W. STEVENS, 421 Stranti. 











Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 


UNCH’S POCKET BOOK. 
Ulustrated by Jomx Terwier, Curries Keene, and C. H. 


Punch Office, 85 Fleet Street. 


AURORA. Original Table-Talk on 


All Topics. 


_ Tendon, Oxford, and Cambridge : ela 
Dubiin: ANGUS. MURRAY & Co. 








Price 2d., or 12s. per 100, 


THE COTTAGE ALMANACK FOR 1866. 


By REV. A. OXENDEN. 


A SHEET. LARGE TYPE. MAY BE ALTERED TO SUIT ANY LOCALITY. 
Specimens sent free to Clergymen. 





London : WILLEAMJMACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 
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Now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, bevelled, price 5s., 


LOST AND FOUND: A PASTORAL. 


By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Elsie,” ‘* Flights to Fairyland,” ‘ Jonathan Oldaker,” &c. 





London : WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102 Fleet Street, E.C. 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS, 


Now ready, a Second Edition, Revised, 3 Vols. i BR cloth, 
15s., or large paper, post 8vo, cloth, £i 


The History of King Arthur and 


of the KNIGHTS of the mf TABLE, Compiled ead, 
Sir Tuomas Mavory, Knt. Edited, fromthe Edition of 1 
with Introduction. and Notes, by Tuomas Wricur, M, A, 
F.S.A., Member of the Institute of France, &c. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS, 


Now ready, a Second Edition of man’s Homer’s Iliad, 2 


he frromtiepiece, dloth, 2 ae Na a of Chapman, 
The Tliads of Homer, Prince of 
Poets, never before in e truly Translated, with 

a Comment on some of Done acco 


to the Greek by Groner oh nee With Introduction 
Notes by the Rev. Ricuarp Hooper, M.A. 


In 2 Vols., fsep. 8vo, uniform cloth, 12s., 


The Odysseys of Homer. 


Truly 
Translated by Grorce Cuapman. Edited by the Rev. 
Ricuarp Hooper, M.A, 


In 1 VoL, fsep. 8vo, uniform cloth, 6s., 


Battle of the Fr and Mice, 


Hote BPR AMS. HESIOD, MUSA8US, and JUVE- 
’S FIFTH SATIRE. Translated by Groner CHAPMAN. 
Edited by the Rev. R. Hooper, M.A. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36.Soho Square, London. 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 
Now ready, 4 Vols., heen, 8vo, cloth, a a large paper in post 
Vv 


The Whole “Works of Ro 


ASCHAM, now first Gaitostes and Revised, with a 
the Author. By the Re r. GILEs. 


J. RUSSELL ouren, 36 Soho Square, London. 





_ 





This day, 8vo, pp. 622, ey a Plate of Faesimiles, 
is. 6d. 

Four Versions of the Hol ly ¢ Gos- 
PELS—viz., in Gothic, a.p, 360 ; Anglo-Saxon, rela, 
1389; and dale, 1536, in parallel columns. min Pe 
and Notes y the Rev. Dr. Bosworrn, Professor of Andie 
Saxon in the University of Oxford, assisted by Groner 

Waarine, M.A., of Cambridge and Oxford. 


Avery low ape has been fixed, to ensure an extended sale 
among students and higher schools. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho. Square, London. 


Manuals for the Many. —Garden- 





ees the Many, ~ Ee oY Farming for the Many, 3d. 
eee for the , 4d.—Green-houses for the 
itchen Gardents for the Many, 4d.—Flower 
Gare eni for the Many, 4d. t Gardening Phas the Many, 
’s Flowers. for the Many, 4d.—Poult as ee for 

the tae —Window for the Ma ~ © 
Muck for the 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d. — eating 
Manual, 6d.—Any of 4 above can be had post free for an 


aalditional postage-stam, 


London : 171 Fleet Street, ol C. ; and to be pees Book- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stal 





8th Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


Hunt on the Skin ; a Guide to 


7 Trestment, of 0 pigemnee, of the orok 6 Hair, and pny ; 
wi omas Hunt, m to the 
for Diseases of the ‘akin’ 21a ‘Charbtte Street, 
Fitzroy Square. 
*“*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.”—Lancet 
** Many of these disorders have been only lately rescued from 
the class of incurable maladies. Among the iabourers who 
have most contributed to this im — Mr. Hunt takes a 
very prominent rank.” —Medical 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 te ete Street, W.C. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


The Unspeakable ; or, Life and 


dventures of a Sbiindsnnet. 
** Should be in the hands of every parent who has a stammer- 
ing child,”—Fraser’s Magazine. 


London: T. BICHARES, 387 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 


nn Fields. 





Now ready, complete, tot lls, 6d. ; Large Paper, 22, 12s. 6d. 


‘olio, 52. 5s., 
HAKESPEARE: THE ALL- 
IMPORTANT EDITION OF 1623. 
Now ready, PART IIL _of the REPRINT of the above-named 
k, containing 
THE TRAGEDIES, 
Price 10s, 6d., in an appropriate binding, and completing the 


Parr I., containing the eonanaan, price 10s. 6d. 
Parr IL, containing the HISTORIES, price 10s. 6d. 
*,* of either of the Parts are requested to com- 


Purchasers 
plete their sets without delay. 

Just published, to mange with the above, price 2x. éd., 
PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 
Reprinted from the “Third Folio” of 1664. 
London: L, BOOTH, 307 Regent Street, W. 





MILITARY ADVENTURE. 





Just ready in 2 Vols., post 8yo, 


THE SOLDIER OF THREE QUEENS. 
A NARRATIVE OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE. 
By CAPTAIN HENDERSON: 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





THE REV. S. C. MALAN. 





Just ready, in 1 Vol., crown 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF THE GEORGIAN 
CHURCH. 


Translated and Edited from the Russian of P. Iosetar. 
By the Rey. 8. C. MALAN, M.A, 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





A NEW SACRED EPIC POEM, 


Just published, 1 handsome Vol., 4to, toned paper, 10s. 6d., 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 


By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L., 
Author of “ The Dean’s English.” 
HATCHARD & CO., 187 Piccadilly, W 





THE DONNELLAN LECTURE, 1863, 
Now ready, 8vo, price 8s., 


THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE 


OF ACCEPTANCE WITH GOD peg st Ae IN bone 

FERENCE TO THE NEOLOGIAN HERMENEUTICS 

In Six yng 74 preached before the an leanie 4 of Dublin 

in 1863, on : Brees, = the late Mrs. Anne Donnellan. 

By Agrnur Ser OT D.D., Ex-Scholar of Trinit te 
aster of Erasmus Smith’s 


“The work of a nia AP nd. ..,. Never-was Rationalism 
more successfully attacked by Reason. "—Daily Express. 
“The Lect with the notes and appendices now added, 
a treasury and a text-book on some questions which have 
lately oceupied the attention of divines at home and abroad. 
The work deserves a place beside ‘ Lee on Inspiration,’ and it 
is built on the like sure foundation of right, reason, and Holy 
Writ fitly joined together.” —Hcclesiast Gazette, 


“There are some very fruitful thoughts in this volum e.”— 
Westminster Review. 

** Profound as.some of its topics are, the book is singularly 
interesting, and reminds us that the Irish Church is not without 
men who would adorn any Church and country.”—Jowrnal of 
Sacred Literature. 


Dublin: HODGES, SMITH, & CO., Grafton Street, Publishers 
to the University. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





Now rcady, 8vo, cloth, 10s., 


THE ORACLES of GOD: an Attempt 


at a Re- tation. F iat I, The Revealed Cosmos. 
By Hewry F. A, Prarr, M.D. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR :— 


THE GENEALOGY of CREATION, 


NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE UNPOINTED 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS; Show- 
ing the General Scientific Accuracy of the Cosmogony of 
Mosesand the Philosophy of Creation. 8vo, cloth, 1 


ECCENTRIC and CENTRIC FORCE: 


a New tr: od of Projection. With Engravings. §8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ON ORBITAL MOTION: the Out- 


lines of a cor of Physical Astronomy. With Engrayings. 
8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


ASTRONOMICAL INVESTIGA- 


TIONS. The Cosmica! Relations of the Revolution of the 
Lunar Oceanic Tides. With Engravings. §vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





“ Quvrage Couronne ’ of the Imperial Society of Horticulture 
of France, 


pRere tr TREES: Their Scientific and 
Profitable Culture. From the French of M. Du Brevi. 
ag tae for English Cultivators. With 191 Engrayings. 


“Will ney teach how to prune and train fruit trees 
to perfection.”—The Field. 


Price 


WILLIAM WESLEY, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 8vo, 640 pages, 30s., 
HE RECORD of ZOOLOGICAL 


Sockegienl Hiossiune of } 
aia Caliats of maces thee 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row, 
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FREDERICK WARNE &CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
To be obtained (by order) through any Bookseller 


Price 7s. 6d., small 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, and gilt edges, 
a AND Miodem Fee 


K (The): a Bepemon ious 
~y with 70. chepetrias oi John 
Gilbert, and W. R. Scott. and printed 
best style of the Guinea Books. ae 
Price 5s,, crown 8vo, gilt, and gilt edges, 
SONGS, SACRED AND DE NAL. 
Selec it ar eg and Edited by J. E. Carrenrzr, 
with 8 ntispiece. 


Price 12s. 6d., small 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, and gilt edges, 


POR MCRY (fete). ited by the her Rie Wears 


with 100 of the Choicest Woodcut Illustrations ever pro- 
duced by Artist or Engraver. 


Ditto, Morocco elegant or antique, 15s, 
Price 5s., imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 


BOOK OF NURSERY TALES: a 





xn for the Young. With 70 Illustrations, 320 pp. ; 
with Llustrations y coloured, 9s. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS (THE). A New 
tly age | Edition. nc tog the Rev. Gzorce 
phy OWNSEND, and adapted for Use in Family Circle 
or for Reading in Schools. With 16 large page Plates by 
Houghton, ziel, &c. 





DALZIEL’S EDITION, 
Small 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
UIXOTE DE LA “MANCHA: 


DON LIFE AND ADVENTURES. | Cervantes. With 
=_= of 100 Original Illustrations y A. B, Hovenroy, 


ved by Dauzre.s. 
a, Reitiog | 4 e ~¥ n the finest toned paper, 
ben Cheapest 


Price 5s., demy 8vo, cloth, New Style, 


HALF HOURS ¢ OF BNGLISH HIE HISTORY, 





from the Ro 
Selected and T iilustrabed by Oh Cugnsen Tame ee ompller oe 
**Half Hours with the Best Authors. 





THE NEW POPULAR ANNUAL. 
Price 6s. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 
BEETONS ANNUAL. A Book fen he the 


Tilustrations oy "eaiee 
nted ay cane by Kronheim & many other 
(16 full page) by F. W. Keyl, Sostave D Doré, ck 
Skill, L. C. Henley, &c. This attractive volume "has for its 
tare SO. i Roce. HAS. F.S.A., and the Gaptain 
Wood, and for’ its Contributo 
Ma) Staten. ka Reid, 


the Mer. J. G@. Weed, the V 
ana 
Thomig Hood, the Counter of Segue, Robort'B. 


Beecher See, w. 

“Gorgeous with crimson and gold, containing a of 

clever tales, articles, and verses, suitably illustrated mips Ab 
to their work, and well put in every ar ee 

Becton’ *s Annual’ ‘is a a i book ; and we recommend it 
be as notice of ¥ rors O6 uncle, or ee cherry- 
who, with his wind’s eye fixed sae a particular 

Checked: bright-visaged, visaged, curl roe TF iets 

rete rd ee ieth yy rascal, ava Tl spe ww $35 

ona ‘or him.’” 


AUNT LOUISA'S I LONDON TOY-BOOK. 


Keronheita Dean we aes 0B Sclesnte 
each Is. : ies ie Cc. 2. Mee’ Apple Pie. 3. Nur- 
sery ge | 


AUNT LOUISA’S SUNDAY PICTURE- 


1. JOSEPH and HIS BRETHREN. Medea denn. ig | lllus- 
trations, printed in colours. Demy 4to, fancy wrapper, 1s. 

2. PROVERBS (THE) of SOLOMON. With 12 Original 
Illustrations, ow in colours by Edmund ty 4to, 
fancy wrapper, 1s. 





THE REV. H. C. ADAMS’ NEW JUVENILE BOOK. 
Price 2s., fscp. 8vo, cloth, New Style, 
SUNDAYS AT Snake Reve! oh Tales 


for Sunday ADAMS. 


four original Pag Page if 


Price 3s. 6d., demy oblong, boards, New Coloured Cover, 


BOOK OF NONSENSE AL 2 ot 8 


Eighteenth Thousand. Epwarp Lear. 
trations ; or, with the fully _— 
Also: In One 


ee, S IT, CL ae 
or 2s, with the Plates Planen tally colo y 





PENNY READINGS—-NEW VOLUME. 


Price 1s. boards, cloth Is. 6d., 
PENNY READINGS. Volume Four. 
Seete ashncts thy pexelansen tres Oe of Seventy 


Also, now ready, New Editions of Volume One, the Twenty- 
eighth Thousand. 

Volume Two, the Twentieth Thousand. 

Volume Three, Sixteenth Thousand. 


sy | cE FERNY, BRADINGS eps seta Acme Pe 


London : 15 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








THE READER. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY'S PUBLICATIONS. 








ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Handsomely printed in 4to, ornamental cloth, 21s., also in morocco, 36s., 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Adelaide Anne Procter. 
With Additiunal Poems, Sa an ePreRnction by Charles Dickens, a Pore t by Jeens, an 
Twenty Illustrations b T. Dobson, A. R. A., le Palmer, J ay niel, George 
Thomas Lorenz Frélich, W. H. Millais, G. Du Maurier, W > ee Burton, J atson, 
‘Charles Keene, J. M. Carrick, M. E. Edwards, and T. Morton. 


In 4to cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d., 
THE GREAT WORKS OF RAPHAEL. A Series of Twenty 


Photographs from the best Engravings of his most Celebrated Paintings, with the L 
written by eeeaio Vasari, Translated, with Notes and Illustrations, by Mrs. Jowaraan 


Foster; and an pendix, containing Pe... ome lete List of the Authenticated Works of 
Raphack Pranalated tro m Passavant’s © on Urbino und Sein Vater.” 


In 1 VoL, fsep. 4to, 21s., cloth, 
GATTY’S PARABLES FROM NATURE. The Four Series 
Complete. Handsomely Printed and Illustrated by eminent Artists. 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THIRD AND FOURTH SERIES, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
In small 4to, with 120 Illustrations, 31s. 6d,, 


THE ARTISTS EDITION, WASHINGTON IRVING'S 
SKETCH BOOK. . 


In 4to, half morocco, 21s., 


FAC-SIMILES OF ORIGINAL STUDIES BY MICHAEL 


ELO, in the University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by Josern Fisuer. 
In 4to, half morocco, 31s. 6d., 


PAC. ;SIMILES OF ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY 
LLE, in the University Galleries, Oxford. Etched by Josern Fisusr, with 

Tntredaceibe ne Description. 
These Volumes gif faithful representations of this matchless Collection of Drawings, collected 
by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, and purchased by the University for 7,0002. 





NEW WORKS. 


Immediately, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


SHADOWS OF THE OLD. BOOKSELLERS. By Charles 


Shortly, in small 8vo, es; MBE 3s. 6d., 

DOMESTIC PICTURES AND TALES. By Mrs. Alfred 
FLAXMAN’S iaorSEes” a" SCULPTURE. Bohn’s 
Tiustrated Library. 

In crown 8vo, 


MEHEMET THE KURD, AND OTHER TALES, FROM 


EASTERN SOURCES. By CHarues Weits, Turkish Prizeman of King’s. College, and 
Member of the Royal Asiatic yey 
Vols., 8v: 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, -RENDERED INTO ENGLISH 


K VERSE. By Georcr Musorave, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


COMMON WORDS WITH CURIOUS DERIVATIONS. By 


the Ven. C. J. Suirn, M.A., Vicar of Erith, and late Archdeacon of Jamaica. ([Ready. 
Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s., 


THE NATURAL HISTORY (ANCIENT AND MODERN) 
OF PRECIOUS STONES, PRECIOUS METALS, AND GEMS. By C. W. Kixe, 
ts dad tel * Ls a College, Cambridge, Author of “ Antique Gems,” and “ The Gnos- 


* Lo ed as an authority on gems, Mr. King has collected a vast quantity of 
informa’ By - e materials employed for the designs he has studied so bay ~ Fay 9 
* mS splendid contribution to eae cal and mineralogical science.” —. 
Mr. 's words carry weight ; is volume will amply repay the reader whose interest 
. the sub, may have been aroused by our extracts.”—Times. 
“ By far the best treatise on this branch of Mineralogy we possess in this or any other 


language.” —A thenceum. 
By the same Author, roy. 8vo, 15s., 


THE GNOSTICS AND THEIR REMAINS. 





MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S POPULAR WOKS. 
PARABLES FROM NATURE. A Handsomely Illustrated 


with Notes on the Natural History. The Four Series complete in 1 Volume, 
‘tape 8vo. The lilustrations by eminent Artists. Ornamental cloth, gilt edges, 11. 1s. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES, from the above. 10s. 6d. 
THIRD AND FOURTH SERIES, ditto. 10s. 6d. 


PARABLES Ff FROM NATURE. -25mo, with Illustrations, 


hee adag mag Ee wag 1s. (6d. ; Second Series, Seventh Edition, 2s.; or the Twd 
Series, in 1 Volume, 3 3s. 6d. Series, Third Edition, 2s.; Fourth Series, Second Edition, 


2s. ; or the Two Series in 1 Volume, 4s. 


WORLDS NOT REALIZED. i6mo. Third Edition. 2s. 
PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. | _t6mo, with Illustrations. 


AUNT JUDY'S TALES, | “Tllustrated i by Clara 8. Lane. Fscp. 


urth Edition. 
Square 16mo, with Six "Tieastiotions by dears Thomas, 3s. 6d. 


AUNT SALLY'S LIPE. py oPrinted from “Aunt Judy’s 


Mrs. Atrrep Garry. 


AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS. _tllustrated by Clara S. Lane. 


THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other Tales. With 
Illustrations by C. 8. Lane. "Fscp. 8 vO, 3s. 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other ‘Tales. 


ition. Fscp. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2s. 


LEGENDARY TALES, With Illustrations by Phiz. Fscp. 
THE POOR INCUMBENT. Escp. 8vo, sewed, ls.; cloth, 
THE OLD FOLKS FROM HOME: or, a a Holiday in Ireland. 


nd Edition. Post 8vo, 75. 


MELCHIOR'’S | DREAM, and other Tales. By J. H. G. 


by Mrs. Garry. Illustrated. Fscp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Fourt 1 





BELL &% DALDY’S ELZEVIR SERIES OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 
Small fscp. 8vo. 


** Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s very choice ‘ Elzevir Series.’”— Atheneum. 


The general title of “ Elzevir Series,” has been adopted to indicate the spirit in which they 
are prepared—that is to say, with the 0 Breshont possible accuracy as regards text, and the highest 
d of phigenen that can be obtained in the workmanship. 

They PF ee. at the Chiswick ram, ~ fine paper, with rich margins, and issued in 
tasteful binding at prices varying from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 


urns’s Poems. Price 4s.6d. ¢ These Editions contain all the copyright pieces published by 
burs Songs. Price 4s.6d. ( the late Mr. Pickering tm the Aldine Maition ition. 
Coleridge’s Poems. Price 4s. 6d. 
Irving’s Sketch Book. Price 5s. 
| he 's Tales of a Traveller. 5s. 
ellow’s Poems. Price 4s. 6d. 
Milton 8 Paradise Lost. 4s. 6d. 


Shakespeare’s Pla Carefully edited by 
Tomas Ath mal In Six Vols. Price 


5s. each, 
Walton s Angler. Price 4s. 6d. 
Walton’s Lives. Price 5s 


Milton’s Paradise Regained. 4s. 6d. Southey’s Life of Nelson, 


[Shortly. 





BELL & DALDY’S POCKET VOLUMES. 


A Series of Select Works of Favourite Authors, adapted for general reading, moderate in 


price, compact and elegant in form, and executed ina style fitting them to be permanently 
preserved. 32mo. 


“ Handy, well-edited, and well-printed volumes.”—A theneum. 


Gouttes "s AP nes of Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
man.—Sketches of his own early 

te y Capt. Basil Hall, R.N., F.R.S. 

The Lieutenant _ Commander. By the 
same Author. 3s. 

The Robin Hood Ballads. 2s. 6d. 

Waiton’s Complete Angler. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

bi ae’ Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 


Burn's — " 

Coleri oems. 2s. 6d. 

George Terbert’s Poems. 2s. 

George Herbert’s Remains. 1s. 6d. 

George Herbert’s Works. 3s. 

Longfellow’s Tales from Sha 

ellow’s Tales from kspeare. 2s. 6d. 
Washing’ (on Irving's Sketch Book. 3s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 2s. dd. White’s Natural History of Selborne. 3s. 

Sea> Paradise Regained, and other Poems. 2 

reparing. 

Sea So and Ballads. By Charles Dibdin | Goldsmith’s Poems. Al 
and others. 2s. 6d. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefi eld. 
Shakespeare’s Plays, in 6 ‘mame Vols., 3s. | Gray’s Poems, 
each. Vol. 1 December 1 Henry Vaughan’s Poems. 

And others. 

In cloth, top edge gilt, at 6d. per volume extra; in half morocco, Roxburgh style, at 1s. 
extra; in antique or best plain morocco at 4s. 6d. extra. 








In 4to, price 1/. 11s. 6d., or bound in calf or half russia, 2/. 2s., 
AN ILLUSTRATED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


WEBSTER’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Revised by C. A. GOODRICH, D.D., LL.D., and N. PORTER, D.D., Professor in Yale College. 





In announcing an entirely New and Revised Edition of this Dictionary, the ip Eueeters desire to call attention to its peculiar features, and to point out those improvements which render 


it the most complete and best Dictionary for constant use that has yet been iss 


1. Fulness and Completeness.—The number of words is more by 10,000 than those in any 
other Dictionary. 

2. The Scientific and Technical Words, incorporated in the body of the Dictionary, are 
largely augmented. 


pre Accuracy of Definition.—Dr. Webster’s definitions are remarkable for precision and 
discrimination. 


4. Pronunciation.—It is believed that the pronunciation is more correctl ented than 
in any other Dictionary. < — 
5. tichary the .—Dr. C. A. F. Mah 


f Berlin, has bee fi in bri int 
the :  o oO rlin, m engaged five years nging into 


ological investigation. 





one ian Uniformity in Spelling.—Words that have been spelt differently are here brought to 


Quotations helping to illustrate the s spniteation of a word are largely used. This dis. 
tinguishes this complete Dictionary from all the abridgments. 


8. The Synonyms.—The Synonyms are given under the words to which they belong. 


9. Ilustrations.—The value of the Dictionary is further enhanced by the addition of nearly 
3,000 pictorial illustrations. 


10. Cheapness.—The volume contains 1,768 pages, and is sold in cloth for 1l. 11s. 6d. It 
will be found, on comparison, to be one of the cheapest books ever issued. 


“‘The cheapest, as it is confessedly one of the best Dictionaries ever published. The revision and editing is all that can be desired.”—Churchman. 
“ That this edition will be welcomed as most valuable, if not indispensable, wherever its merits become known, we have no hesitation in predicting.”—Daily News. 
AJ say 4 oy] T pepalaepapelemmemteme the manner in which the work is produced is worthy of its high character, and of the new and careful labours bestowed upon the 





London: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET, AND 6 YORK STREET. 
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